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rom 
cayuse 
to Rocket 98 


It’s a far cry from four cent to forty-five 
cent beef—from long hours in the saddle 
to short minutes in a plane when you 
estimate a herd. But it’s all in a lifetime 
for CHARLES C. KUNING, dean of 
the staff that services correspondent 
banks for the American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Few bankers can match Charlie’s 
knowledge of the cattle industry. He’s 
lived with the business for more than 50 
years, first with Iowa banks, then with 
a government agency, later as founder 
and first head of our correspondent bank 
division. 


Charlie is past the age when most men | 


retire, but he wants no part of leisure. 
In his new Olds 98, he can still outdrive 
and outdistance many a younger man. 
The same devotion which put him 
voluntarily onto the boards of half a 
dozen banks in need of help during the 
depression, is carried into his present 
duties. And his vast knowledge of the 
lore of feed-lot and range is invaluable 
to the banks he serves. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


a 
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AS WAS ANNOUNCED in last month’s issue, ownership and manage- 


———————— 


ment of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER magazine were transferred as 
of April 1, 1956, from the Lewis-Kadue Publishing Company, of 
Minneapolis, a Minnesota Corporation, to the Independent Bankers 
Association, a non-profit trade association at Sauk Centre, Minne- 


sota. 


This June 1956 issue is the last number to be edited and pro- 
duced at the offices of the Lewis-Kadue Publishing Company, and 
the last with which Mr. Roger J. Lewis, founder and publisher- 
editor of the magazine, will be associated with it. Beginning with 
the July issue, the magazine will be edited and produced at the 
I. B. A. office in Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 


Although Mr. Lewis was invited by the Independent Bankers 
> 6 Association to continue as editor as a member of .the association’s 
regular staff, he declined because of other personal plans. 


Succeeding to the editorship with the next issue is Mr. Howard 
F. Bell, formerly of Milwaukee, who has become a member of the 
I. B. A. staff at Sauk Centre and shortly will move his family there. 
For the past 14 years, Mr. Bell has worked on the Milwaukee 


Sentinel in a variety of capacities, chiefly as business news writer. 


aA 


President, 


LEWIS-KADUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


President, 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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- Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


America’s past, present and future live side by side 
in New England. Everywhere are constant remind- 
ers of impassioned men who wrote history on land 
and sea. Thriving cities and ports evidence her sturdy 
contribution to America today—her promise for to- 
morrow. Visitors come here to sense their country’s 
past... to enjoy the lovely countryside and rugged 
shoreline. They return home, knowing the indomi- 
table New England spirit lives today—confidently 
faces the promise and challenge of the future, 
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Today’s New Englanders, drawn from many nations, 
share that spirit. In families, industries and financial 
institutions they work together toward a common 
goal. Here, as in all America, both instalment credit 
institutions and their customers benefit from Old 
Republic’s complete line of credit life, accident’ and 
sickness insurance. A phone call, wire or letter will 
bring the man from Old Republic with details. 
Address Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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« Some Letters to the Editors 





CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 


Dear Roger: 

The announcement of your sale of 
The Independent Banker came as 
something of a surprise, although I 
knew, of course, that the association 
had been negotiating with you for 
some time. 

You certainly published a fine maga- 
zine, and I am sure that no one else 
could have done as well. I do appre- 
ciate, though, that it was an impos- 
sible job to try to buck the association 
if they wanted to take you over. You 
can be very proud of what you accom- 
plished in the years you were editor 
and publisher. 

With kindest personal regards, 

ELWOOD J. ROBINSON 
Elwood J. Robinson & Company 
Los Angeles, California 
* 


Dear Roger: 

You have rendered a real service. 
I hope under the new sponsorship 
The Independent Banker will carry on 
as effectively as it did under your 
direction. 

With all best wishes. 

ORVAL W. ADAMS 

Executive Vice President, First 

National Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Roger: 

You did an excellent job of editing 
The Independent Banker, and I think 
everyone knew it. You have a lot of 
goodwill in the banking world. 

ED. WIMMER 
Vice President, National Federation of 

Independent Business 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
* 


Dear Roger: 

... 1 have always enjoyed reading 
The Independent Banker. You did a 
good job for the independent bank in 
preparing this magazine. I shall al- 
ways remember that... . 
A. E, ARNTZEN 
President, Farm. & Merch. State Bank 
Appleton, Minnesota 

+ 


Dear Roger: 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion owes you a debt of gratitude for 
pioneering this magazine through 
some difficult times... . 

WARREN F. VAUGHN 
Vice President, Security Trust & 

Savings Bank 

Billings, Montana 
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Dear Roger: 
/ I do hope you are getting 
along fine and that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you in the future, 
as that would please me very much, in- 
deed. In the meanwhile, all good 


wishes, 
FRED F. FLORENCE 
Prestieat, Republic National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 
President, American Bankers Assn. 
* 

Dear Roger: 

. I want you to know that I wish 
you the best of good fortune in your 
new endeavors. 


0. S. POWELL 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





The portrait study on the front 
cover shows Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las of Illinois at his desk in Wash- 
ington. 

His amendment to the bank 
holding-company legislation added 
considerable strength to it. The 
Douglas amendment expressly pro- 
hibits holding-companies from fur- 
ther interstate expansion unless the 
laws of the invaded state expressly 
grant permission. Passage of the 
Douglas amendment in the Senate 
by a 58-to-13 vote was a test of 
strength for the holding-company 
bill, which finally was passed by 
unanimous voice vote in both 
houses of Congress. 

ON LALO LOLA ALA AGOAL APIA LOO IAL 





Dear Roger: 

. . . Too bad that all your fine work 
on The Independent Banker will now 
redound to the benefit of the I.B.A. 
and banking, but I think your decision 
is a sound one. 

I'll be interested to learn about your 
future plans, and hope they’ll mean 
an expanding opportunity for you. I 
hope, too, that our paths will continue 
to cross in the future. 

My very best personal regards to 
you and Mildred. 

ROD MACLEAN 
Assistant Vice President, Union Bank 

& Trust Company 

Los Angeles, California 
* 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

For purely selfish reasons, we hope 
that the editorship of your publica- 
tion will continue in hands as capable 
as yours have proved. We also hope 
that future issues of The Independent 
Banker will be as well printed as those 
which have appeared in the past. I 
believe you can understand our appre- 
hension when “a local printer” is men- 
tioned. 

CARL J. DUESER 
The L. W. Ramsey Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

* 


Dear Roger: 

... Ido not blame you one bit. As 
I have said before, the thing I was 
most afraid of has happened, and that 
is that the association has gotten a 
little too large for its “britches”. 

With kindest personal regards, 

BYRON L. PUMPHREY 
Executive Vice President, Fidelity De- 
posit Bank 
Derry, Pennsylvania 
* 
Dear Mr. Lewis: 

. I’m sure you will feel quite lost 
for a while, because The Independent 
Banker was like a child to you. 

You have done a wonderful job with 
the magazine, and I trust that your 
new plans will be equally successful. 

(Mrs.) RITA RAWLL 
Vice President, Christmas Club, A 


Corporation 
New York, New York 
* 
Dear Roger: 


I was very much surprised to know 
that you have made plans to dispose of 
your baby, The Independent Banker. 
It has always been a real pleasure 
to work with you and I want to take 
this opportunity of thanking you for 
past favors and wishing you the very 
best. ... 

L. R. MOELLER 
Assistant Secretary, Saint Paul Fire 

& Marine Insurance Company 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
* 


Dear Roger: 

. .. I wish you a great amount of 
success. I look forward to seeing you 
often in the future. 

REED H. ALBIG 
Pres., National Bank of McKeésport 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
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Dear Roger: 

. .. I would regret exceedingly to 
see you leave active participation in 
the banking industry. You and The 
Independent Banker magazine have 
offered fine leadership and one that 
has been most appreciated. Know that 
it is my desire our paths cross soon 
and often. Should at any time you 
be in Atlanta, know we are expecting 
you in to see us. 

Best of personal wishes. 

ERLE COCKE 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 

Fulton National Bank 

Atlanta, Georgia 


ca 


Dear Rog: 

I am sorry that you are severing 
your connection with The Independent 
Banker, but feel that your reason must 
be fully warranted, since I know your 
untiring efforts have resulted in so 
much success, and I am certain 
afforded you a considerable amount 
of justified pride. I shall miss reading 
the numerous “Lewisisms” which were 
readily visible . 

R. S. BEATTY 
Chief National Bank Examiner, 10th 

District 

Kansas City, Missouri 
* 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Sorry, indeed, that you are severing 
your connections with The Independ- 
ent Banker. The association is in your 
debt for having started the magazine, 
a paper that was needed, which you 
have well launched, progressing satis- 
factorily. I only hope that the associa- 
tion will be able to continue it as 
successfully as you launched it. 

All good wishes for your continued 
success! _, 

HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Bank of the Commonwealth 
Detroit, Michigan 
* 


Dear Roger: 

... I certainly hope that this does 
not mean that you will discontinue 
coming to various bankers’ meetings. 
Seeing you has always been one of 
the highlights of conventions, so I 
hope you will continue to attend them. 

ROBERT H. BOLTON 
President, Rapides Bank & Trust Co. 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Dear Roger: 

. . . I am sorry, indeed, that the 
change is being made. You certainly 
did a bang-up job as editor of The In- 
dependent Banker, and all I can say 
is that I hope your future plans will 
permit you to continue here in Min- 


neapolis. 
GORDON M. MALEN 
Assistant Cashier, Advertising De- 
partment 
First National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
* 


Dear Roger: 

... You have done a good job during 
the time you have managed The In- 
dependent Banker. I cannot under- 
stand what brought this change 
about. ... 

F. W. CONRAD 
Vice Pres., Northwestern Natl. Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


Dear Roger: 

... 1 appreciate being regarded as 
one of your prized friends, because I 
have the same feeling toward you. 
The days have been more pleasant on 
account of having known you, and I 
hope that we may continue to see each 
other. 

With very best wishes for the fu- 
ture, 

SHERMAN DRAWDY 
President, Georgia Railroad Bank & 

Trust Company 

Augusta, Georgia 


ok 


Dear Roger: 

. . . Why don’t you, for the time 
being, just vacation a little? You 
have worked hard. All the boys in the 
banking field have always held you in 
high regard, Roger, and always will. 

GEORGE E. BUSCHER 
President, Alexandria State Bank 
Alexandria, Minnesota 


* 


Dear Roger: 

Yours has been an_ outstanding 
publication, and I am unhappy to see 
the change. I am always fascinated 
and thrilled with success after hard- 
ships; that is how I came to admire 


YOUR... 7% 

N. S. SWANSON 
Pres., Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
Valier, Montana . 


Dear Roger: 

. .. I know you gave this decision 
much thought before making it, and 
I sincerely trust that the change will 
prove satisfactory and beneficial to 
you. I hope that the magazine will 
continue to increase in prestige. You 
have done a wonderful job, and are to 
be congratulated. 

I hope, too, that in the coming years 
our paths will cross again and that 
we will remain true friends through- 
out the years. 

W. G. WILLIAMSON 
Vice Pres. & Cashier, Citizens Bank 
Vienna, Georgia 


Dear Rog: 

I am certainly sorry to hear that 
you are bowing out as editor of The 
Independent Banker, first, because I 
have found your work in this field 
to be very stimulating and provoca- 
tive, and second, because I will miss 
seeing you at banking conventions 
and meetings—that is, unless you 
decide to stay in our field. I certainly 
wish you every success. ... 

Cc. ARTHUR HEMMINGER 
Vice President, First National Bank 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


* 


Dear Roger: 

. .. You have our good wishes for 
every success. With kind personal 
regards, 

OSCAR T. LAWLER 
President, Farmers & Merchants 

National Bank 

Los Angeles, California 


* 


Dear Roger: 

. .. I am sorry that you are no 
longer connected with The Independent 
Banker magazine... . 

CHARLES C. KUNING 
Vice President, American National 

Bank & Trust Company 

Chicago, Illinois 


* 


Dear Roger: 

. .. When you formulate your plans, 
it would certainly please me to hear 
from you in the hope that our paths 
may cross even more often in the 


future. 

J. LEWELL LAFFERTY 
Vice President, Republic Natl. Bank 
Dallas, Texas 
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Dear Mr. Lewis: 

We were, of course, sorry to hear 
you have severed your connections 
with The Independent Banker, but I 
notice in the announcement that you 
are going to stay with the new pro- 
gram for a while, giving them proper 
guidance. 

By all means, if you are in Saint 
Louis, stop in to see us. 

L. J. ORABKA 
Executive Vice President, Bank Build- 
ing & Equipment Corporation 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
* 


Dear Roger: 

. Whatever your plans, Roger, we 
are confident of your success. We 
have sincerely enjoyed our relations 
with you, and hope to be seeing you. 


Good luck! 
JERRY SIMON 
Krupnick & Associates, Inc. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
* 


Dear Roger: 

I am surprised to hear of your de- 
cision, but am sure you know what is 
best to do. If I knew when you were 
coming to Dallas, I would he delighted 
to arrange lunch with you. 

GEORGE J. WATTS 
Vice President, Republic Natl. Bank 
Dallas, Texas 
* 


Dear Roger: 

.. It doesn’t say what your present 
plans are, but no doubt you are getting 
into something to your liking, and we 
certainly wish you every success. ... 
Hope that our paths cross in the near 
future so we can have a good visit. 

If at any time we can be helpful 
out this way, please feel free to call 
upon us. All of my associates join me 
in sending best wishes. 

R. M. WATERS 
President, Security Trust & Sav. Bank 
Billings, Montana 


Ba 


Dear Roger: 

. I am indeed sorry to learn that 
you are not going to be associated 
with the magazine after June 30.... 

MAURICE McCAFFREY 
McCaffrey Advertising Agency 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
* 


Dear Roger: 

I was surprised to learn of your sale 
of The Independent Banker and, of 
course, am uninformed regarding the 
motivating force. 

It appears to me that you had done 
an outstanding job developing a very 
interesting banking magazine, and I 
am sure that it was with considerable 
reticence that you disposed of your 
holdings. 

With sincere personal regards, I am, 

ROLLIN 0. BISHOP 
President, American National Bank 
Saint Paul,..Minnesota 
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Dear Roger: 

. . . Personally, I hate to see you 
discontinue your efforts through this 
channel, because I feel you have 
built the magazine and it was con- 
tinuing to show progress and im- 
provement. Of course, knowing noth- 
ing of the facts, I am not so sure 
about the paper in the future. It may 
be devoted completely to the indepen- 
dent organization . . 

I appreciate every personal kindness 
I have received through you during 
our acquaintance, and I hope our 
paths will cross in the future, that 
I may have ees continued opportunity 


of seeing you. . 
V. S. MARETT 
President, Citizens National Bank 
Gonzales, Texas 
* 
Dear Roger: 

. . I suppose it means that the 
Independent Bankers Association will 
now dictate the policies of the paper. 
It will be interesting to know what 
effect the change in ownership will 


DAVE. 5S 
W. A. PUTMAN 
Vice President, First & American Na- 
tional Bank 
Duluth, Minnesota 


* 


Dear Roger: 

Needless to say, I was sorry to hear 
that you have sold and in a short 
while will no longer be associated with 
the magazine. My best wishes to you 
in your other plans. If there is any- 
thing we can do for you at any time, 


please call on us. 
KEITH H. EVANS 
Keith H. Evans & Associates 
Los Angeles, California 
* 
Dear Roger: 

.. » You have done a bang-up job 
for this magazine for a number of 
years, and it was a disappointment 
to me to learn that you and your 
associate were not going to carry 
on. Your contribution to the cause 
of independent banking and your serv- 
ice to the public during the last 5% 
years have been invaluable. All of us 
here wish to congratulate you on 


such a fine record. 
F. A. BUSCHER 
President, National Bank of Commerce 
Mankato, Minnesota 
* 
Dear Roger: 

. . . You have done a good job on 
The Independent Banker from the 
time you began handling it... . 

L. P. GISVOLD 
Vice Pres., Northwestern Natl. Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Dear Roger: 

It has been my pleasure to know 
your interest in the publication and 
the principles for which it has stood. 
Therefore, I realize there was con- 
siderable reluctance on your part in 
making the decision, and it must have 
been most difficult... . 

G. O. THORPE 
President, First National Bank 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


* 


Dear Roger: 

. The news came as quite a sur- 
prise to me. In the short time you 
have had The Independent Banker, you 
have done an excellent job. 

Lots of good luck, and my kindest 
personal regards. 
T. S. JACKSON 
Vice President, American Express 
Field Warehousing Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


Dear Roger: 

... I wish to congratulate you upon 
the splendid progress made in building 
up The Independent Banker. From 
month to month I have watched with 
a great deal of interest the improve- 
ment in your magazine... . 

CARL E. VOIGT 
Senior Vice President, Northwest Se- 
curity National Bank 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


a 


Dear Roger: 

Could well imagine the difficult de- 
cision you made in selling The Inde- 
pendent Banker. I have always felt 
that The Independent Banker was very 
informative and carried many subjects 
of much interest... . 

IRVING C. RASMUSSEN 
Commissioner of Banks 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


* 


Dear Roger: 
. This certainly came as a sur- 
prise to me and many others... . 
J. ROY WEST 
Assistant Vice President, American 
National Bank & Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Roger: 

. . . We here have thoroughly en- 
joyed the job you have done over the 
past years with the magazine, and we 
wish you every success... . 

WILLIAM O. KURTZ, JR. 
Vice President, American National 

Bank & Trust Company 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Dear Roger: 

. - - Obviously, this came as a com- 
plete surprise to me, and I only hope 
that the change in status means that 
you have materia!ly improved your 
fortunes in every respect. I hope that 
our paths may cross before too long 


a time. ... I certainly look forward 
to seeing you in Los Angeles this 
Fall. 

In the light of our past relations, 
it occurred to me that you might be 
interested in seeing the enclosed copy 
of a letter which I had occasion to 
write to Henry Coleman down in 
Florida. The question was apparently 
raised as to whether I was fish, flesh, 
or fowl (because I was an independent 
banker who at the same time occupied 
a chair on the directorate of an 
Arizona bank, the controlling interest 
of which is owned by Transamerica 
Corporation), so I wrote him in 
full explanation. I have Henry’s per- 
mission to show this answer, so it 
is all right for you to pass it along 
should you desire to do so. 

Very kindest personal regards ‘and 
best wishes. ... 

SHERMAN HAZELTINE 
President, Bank of Arizona 
Prescott, Arizona 
* 


e The following letter is Mr. 
Hazeltine’s enclosure. 


Henry Coleman, President 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Dear Henry: 


This is in response to your query con- 
cerning my position on holding-company 
legislation, branch-banking, and as an inde- 
pendent banker who is also a director of 
a Transamerica-controlled bank. 

As | wired you, | support the historic 
stand taken by the American Bankers 
Association with regard to holding-company 
legislation, recently reaffirmed by President 
Fred Florence in his published telegram 
addressed to the “American Banker.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Independent Bankers Association has come 
to loggerheads with the American Bankers 
Association over what appears to me to be 
differing legislative techniques aimed at a 
common objective. | sincerely hope that this 
difficulty can be ironed out in the immediate 
future. There are far too many constructive 
programs awaiting accomplishment by a 
united banking fraternity to allow differences 
of opinion as to legislative procedure to 
destroy our effectiveness. 

As to branch-banking, | conceive this to 
be strictly a matter of states’ rights. His- 
torically, branch-banking has existed in 
Arizona since the Territory was established 
in 1864. Because of its geography and early 
economic development (principally mining 
and cattle), branch-banking was peculiarly 
adapted to Arizona’s needs, for until 
comparatively recent times, few communities 
throughout this state could support a unit 
bank. 

Branch-banking, with its advantages as to 

pital formation and application of joint 

sts to administrative overhead, made local 
banking service available to citizens of small 
isolated communities who otherwise would 
have been entirely bereft of this convenience. 

My personal preference is for area branch- 
banking, and our own institution has always 
restricted its operations to a clearly-defined 
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economic and geographic portion of the state 
with which the management can keep in 
close personal contact. 

However, | can readily appreciate the 
antipathy with which branch-banking _ is 
viewed in those states where the economic 
development since earliest days was such as 
to support unit banks. The problem of 
concentration of banking resources is not one 
to be glossed over lightly, but | steadfastly 
maintain that the decision is one to 
reached by self-determination at the state 
level. 


Now, for the apparent anomaly of my 
membership on the board of directors of 
the First National Bank of Arizona, a Trans- 
america-controlled bank. It is really quite 
simple. 

Historically, that bank had been our 
principal correspondent since the early times 
— it was originally a branch of the Bank of 
Arizona, sold in 1881 to become a separate 
entity. The acquisition of its control by 
Transamerica in 1937 in no wise altered our 
correspondent relationship. Soon after Mr. 
Gruwell became president of the First Nation- 
al, he set about to enlarge its directorate, 
and in 1948 invited me to come on the 
board. My father and | felt that by my so 
doing, | would both enhance my banking 
experience and expand my business and 
social relationships in the state’s principal 
city. 

There has been no change in the owner- 
ship of our bank in the eight years which 
intervened, during which time many other 
“independents” in this region have merged 
with one or the other of the two statewide 
banking institutions. Transamerica owns not 
one share of our bank, nor do any of our 
stockholders own a share of Transamerica. 


Furthermore, there is no deal expressed, 
implied, or pending, between Transamerica 
and the Bank of Arizona. 

The eight years that | have served as a 
director of First National have been most 
beneficial to me, both as a banker and as a 
person. My credit experience has 
from service on the directors’ examining 
committee. | have learned much which | 
would not otherwise have known about the 
banking laws applicable to —nationally- 
chartered banks. Above ail, | shall value 
forever the associations formed with the 
officers and directors of the bank. Especially 
do | prize the friendship and confidence of 
the senior officers, Hugh Gruwell and Mont 
McMillen, as fine men as | have ever known. 

In sum, | conceive there to be no justifica- 
tion for the opinion that because | serve as 
one of the 19 directors of the First National 
Bank of Arizona, | am per se a minion of 
Transamerica Corporation. The bankers of 
the state of California are not unaware of 
either Transamerica or my connections here 
in Arizona, yet the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation was gracious enough to break all 
precedents by endorsing my candidacy (for 
vice president of the A. B. A.) less than a 
month after it was announced. New Mexico, 
a non-branch-banking state, has likewise 
endorsed my candidacy. 

| am sorry this letter is so long, but ! 
have tried honestly and fairly to answer your 
questions. If there remains anything which 
is unclear, please permit me to make further 
explanation, as | have nothing to hide in 
this or any other matter. Kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN HAZELTINE 


(“Forum” continued on Page 29) 





EXUBERANCE 


Not long ago one of our bank 
customers decided to process its 
accounts by number rather than by 
name, and therefore it became 
necessary to imprint account 
numbers on all checks. Because of 
the operating economies anticipated, 
the bank was willing to absorb the 
entire cost of supplying all accounts 
with fully imprinted checks. 


Well, it so happened that this 
particular bank had done a bang-up 
job of selling imprinted checks to 
its Customers over a pega of years, 
with the result that only five 
thousand out of twenty-five 
thousand accounts were using blank 
checks. We pointed out that to 
| provide now at no cost what had 
previously been sold would mean 
a big loss in revenue, plus an extra 
seven thousand dollars for those 
who had not bought. 


It. was decided to offer fifty imprinted 
checks free to those who still used 
blank checks, after which they could 
reorder at their cost the same as the 

























other accounts, and only then to 
supply ordinary “Line Checks” to 
those who did not respond. Line 
Checks would merely have the name 
over the signature line and the 
account number underneath, and 
would not have the same value nor 
present the same appearance as fully 
ersonalized checks so they could 
e supplied free without affecting 
the larger group that was paying 
for its checks. 


We have not as yet received the 
final figures on this deal, but we 
predict that this particular bank will 
have made the switch to imprinted 
account numbers at a fraction of 
the cost that otherwise would have 
been imposed. So, while we love the 
exuberance that justifies absorbing 
the cost, we believe it should be 
tempered to the extent of counting 
this cost. The point is that the more 
checks you sell today, the less you 
will have to give away later if you 
make the switch to account 
numbering. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Here's the four-man team that’s making poultry financing a successful operation in Morgan Hill, California. (L. tor.) Mr. J. W. Jepsen, 
Branch Manager of the Gilroy, California, Bank of America; Mr. Andrew J. Unruh, Poultryman from Morgan Hill, California; 
Mr. Manual J. “Lucky” Barroza, Purina Dealer from Gilroy, California; and Purina Salesman, Mr. Noel Benger. 


“Four-man team makes poultry 


financing profitable!” 


Working as a team, the four men pictured above, 
have been making poultry—and poultry financing 
—a profitable operation for all concerned! “Andy” 
Unruh, the man responsible for raising the poultry, 
has been feeding fryers since 1951. Sometimes as 
many as 44,000 birds in a single batch. His Purina 
Dealer, Mr. “Lucky” Barroza, and his Purina Sales- 
man, Mr. Noel Benger, watch the birds carefully 
to make sure they are growing the way they should. 
The Bank of America finances 
this operation, and Mr. J. W. 
Jepsen, Manager of the Gilroy 
Branch, makes the financial 
arrangements. 


With each man doing his part, 
the operation is a successful— 
and satisfactory—money-mak- 
Mr. J. W. Jepsen ing concern for all parties. 





For additional information on how team-work makes 
poultry financing a profitable arrangement, visit with 
our Purina salesman serving your area, or write: 
Ralston Purina Company, 1624 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Here, Banker Jepsen hears Purina Dealer 
Barroza tell why today’s chicks grow 
faster following modern methods. Mr. 
Jepsen: ‘‘The close supervision of growers 
by ‘Lucky’ Barroza has contributed much 
to the success of our financing program 
with Purina feeders in this community.” 


Partners in Prosperity 
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ANTHONY B. AKERS, regional director of the New York City Business 
Development Corporation, is shown addressing the New York inde- 
pendent bankers conference in Syracuse on April 18. Seated at the 
headtable (left to right) are Mrs. Ottilee D. Holbrook, vice president 
of the National Bank of Geneva; Vernon Alexander, president of that 
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bank; Albert L. Muench, executive vice president of New York State 
Bankers Association; C. J. Ward, president of Massena Banking & 
Trust Company, Massena, |. B. A. director for New York state, and 
President Joseph V. Johnson of the |. B. A., president of Johnson 
County Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraska. 


New York Independents 
Urged to Hold the Line 


A SOLID DISPLAY of unity by inde- 
pendents in the Empire state was 
demonstrated in Syracuse, at the 
recent New York Independent Bank- 
ers Conference. The two-day program 
was highlighted by a number of 
informative talks and the exchange of 
ideas at informal sessions. 

Key addresses were delivered by 
Joseph V. Johnson, president of the 
Independent Bankers Association and 
president of the Johnson County 
Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraska, and W. 
J.” Bryan, the I.B.A.’s legislative 
chairman, a past president of the 
organization. Mr. Bryan is vice presi- 


dent of the Third National ‘oan of 


Nashville, Tennessee. 

The program included cid see by 
Anthony B. Akers, regional director 
of the New York City Development 
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Corporation; Albert L. Muench, 
executive vice president of the New 
York State Bankers Association; Ed 
Wimmer of Cincinnati, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Independent Business; Clinton B. 
Axford, editor of the American 
Banker, and Robert V. McEwen, New 


York state senator from Ogdensburg. 
Local Committee 


Much of the credit for the success 
of the event belongs to a committee 
of New York state bankers who made 
up the arrangements committee. 
Members of this group included 
Clement J. Ward of Massena, the 
I.B.A.’s New York state director and 
executive vice president of the Mas- 
sena Banking & Trust Co.; Carl A. 
Clarke, cashier of the First National 


Bank of Cato; Charles A. Graham, 
president of the Bank of Le Roy; H. 
B. Grant of Bronxville, vice presi- 
dent of the Gramatan National Bank 
and Trust Company; Edward Ostro- 
sky, vice president of the Industrial 
Bank of Binghamton; and George M. 
Senn, president of the Evans National 
Bank of Angola. Mr. Ward acted as 
chairman during the two-day pro- 
gram. 

In his address Mr. Johnson urged 
the bankers to gear their thinking 
to present-day needs and told how 
independent unit banking has helped 
make America great. Here is the text 
of his remarks: 

“Over a quarter of a century ago, 
when the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation was organized and its con- 


_ stitution and by-laws. adopted, bank- 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
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ing methods then could hardly be 
recognized now. The economy that 
we have today could not be sup- 
ported by the operations and prac- 
tices of 25 years ago. 

“We must gear our thinking, both 
personally as bankers and as an as- 
sociation, to the present day, not dis- 
regarding, however, the basic, sound 
fundamentals which are now and al- 
ways will be standard equipment in 
the business of commercial banking. 

“We feel that independent unit 
banking in America has helped make 
America great. It is part of the great 
Democratic concept which our fore- 
fathers had when the original 13 col- 
onies were organized into a little 
colonial nation just a little more than 
150 years ago. 

“We in America believe in the in- 
dividual. Our success has been built 
on the freedom of each of us and 
our individual wills to succeed. 

“When the British marched to Lex- 
ington and Concord they didn’t meet 
a well-oiled Colonial military ma- 





chine. They met, rather, a group of 
individuals fighting for their homes. 

“When the legislative, judicial and 
administrative departments in our na- 
tional government were organized, 
emphasis wasn’t placed on which was 
the most efficient arrangement but on 
which arrangement would give more 
government at the least cost to indi- 
vidual freedom. 


Rights of the Individual 


“Every effort was made to estab- 
lish checks and balances within our 
government so_ individual rights 
would be maintained, even if it took 
a little longer to pass a law. Each 
man was guaranteed a hearing in the 
courts. As part of this great philos- 
ophy of ours, every man was able to 
go into the business of his choice. 

“At first, an axe and a willingness 
to work were the only requirements 
that a man needed to enter into his 
own business. The vast majority of 
our people were able to produce 
these necessities and expand their 


own personalities to the fullest in the 
vocation they chose. 


“In any group of people, some 


grow just a little more-or are just a’ 
little more clever than others, sothat 
their successes are a little greater. 
We are happy that there are such 
people in the history of our nation 
to bring us leadership. However, 
among such people are sometimes 
those who have an insatiable desire 
to acquire and hold power. They 
acquire a grandiose idea that they 
and they alone have answers to the 
welfare of many people, or even of 
all the people. 

“Some of these false leaders, un- 
fortunately, have found their way 
into the formation of huge financial 
empires. 

“The holding-company device has 
allowed them to avoid restrictive 
state law. They will tell you that 
their company is a large corporation, 
that there are many stockholders who 
own the business and many people 
operate it. Yet you and I know 
that most of these banking empires 
are synonymous with the name of 
one or of very few individuals. 


CLEMENT J. WARD (center), who engineered the Syracuse meeting, Federation of Independent Business; Charles A. Graham, president of 


is congratulated by President Joseph V. Johnson. 
(from the left) Ed Wimmer of Cincinnati, vice president of the National 
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leoking on are 


the Bank of LeRoy, member of the arrangements committee, and 
C. J. Axford of New York, editor of the “American Banker”. 
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JOSEPH V. JOHNSON, president of the |. B. A., addressed the morning business session, as did Bill Bryan of Nashville (right). 


“One person cannot possibly take 
care of all the minute details of a 
large organization, but he, or a small 
group, can mastermind the policies 
and standards of that banking com- 
pany as completely as if it were his 
or their own personal property. 

“We feel that there is a need for 
some large banks in this tremendous 
country of ours. Businesses must 
be large to meet some of the chal- 
lenges of our scientific age. 

“We believe in the right of the in- 
dividual to freedom of expression. 
We are, accordingly, opposed to mon- 
opoly in any form, whenever it may 
exist. 

“More than all else, our objective 
is to end the vicious growth of fi- 
nancial monopoly which has devel- 
oped through the bank holding-com- 
pany device. This monopoly must 
be ended before it negates the right 
of the individual to own and conduct 
his own business. 

“You are well familiar with the 


MM fight that this organization has been 


making for the past 25 years, search- 
ing for satisfactory legislation to con- 
trol the expansion of bank holding- 
companies. 
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“We believe that the unit indepen- 
dent bank is the ideal banking unit 
in this country. 

“We know that in the great state 
of Texas, in Illinois and in many 
other states there has been tremen- 
dous economic growth. Individual 
enterprise in these states has devel- 
oped without a bank holding-com- 
pany casting its shadow and influ- 
ence on the operation of every citizen. 

“Financial power gives opportun- 
ity for political power. For positive 
proof of that, just follow our efforts 
in trying to pass holding-company 
legislation. 


An Advertising Edge 


“The huge octopus holding-com- 
pany naturally has the goodwill of 
the press and of the radio because it 
has the heavy advertiser behind it. 
It can hold thé ear-of the radio listen- 
er because it spends many dollars 
with that media. Its officers can and 
do contribute freely to political cam- 
paigns. 

“Bank companies frequently own 
stores, hotels, mines, insurance com- 


panies, and so on. Like any other in- © 


vestor, they want their own firms to 
have the best development. 

“It is difficult to know just when 
banking monopoly started. We are 
opposed to it in any form. Had we 
known years ago what we now know 
about banking monopoly, we would 
have opposed all branch-banking. 

“However, we realize that in some 
states developments have gone for- ' 
ward that cannot be reversed. It 
would be politically impossible and 
economically inexpedient to attempt 
to break apart branch systems that 
now exist. We find some of our 
very best members and advocates of 
independent banking ‘have: been driv- 
en by other over-aggresive bankers 
to protect their own competitive po- 
sition and to acquire or establish 
branches. Aes 

“We cannot ( uarrel too much with 
these brethren of ours who have lived 
within the laws of their area. By the 
acquisition of a branch, in some in- 
stances they might have been better 
able to keep the extremely aggressive 
expansionist in hand and halt his 
control over great areas. 

“Wherever there are no branch 


banks, we are committed to do all 
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in our power to forestall their de- 
velopment. Where branches are al- 
lowed, we will exert every possible 
effort to keep them from expanding 
beyond the boundaries now allowed 
by law. 

“We are pleased to welcome with- 
in our organization all banks which 
believe in the principles of independ- 
ent banking and are willing to fight 
for the elimination of banking mon- 
opoly and for the perpetuation of 
the individual, home-owned bank. 

“There has been much aggression 
by banking monopolists in the state 
of New York. Many independent 
banks have disappeared here in the 
past few years by the merger route 
and by the branch route. 

“The aggressiveness of one or two 
monopoly-minded institutions has 


created an unhealthy atmosphere for 
independent banking over the entire 
state. 

“We know that sometimes you 
have felt that you were holding out 
all alone in your bank while all the 
others were capitulating all around 
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you. We want you to know that you 
are not alone. Our organization has 
more than 5,200 member banks in 
some 40 states. We have consider- 
able strength due to our unity. 

“We want you to know that we 
from Nebraska, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, Maine, Florida, and so on, stand 
with you in the defense of the great 
American system. 

“The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation is dedicated to the preservation 
of the American system of unit bank- 
ing and accordingly, to my way of 
thinking, the definition of unit bank- 
ing that has changed along with our 
economy. 

“The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation of America believes that the 
highly-diversified community life of 
the United States is best served by 
independent unit banks; that a dif- 
fused ownership, rather than owner- 
ship of a large segment of banking 
in the hands of a few is more healthy 
for the economy and the wellbeing of 
the people. 

“The association is opposed to 


any form of multiple banking. It 
would like to see more states prohibit 
any form of multiple banking. It 
has found that when branch-banking 
is permitted in a limited area, there 
is usually a movement in force to 
expand the area. 

“The thinking of the association, 
however, is realistic enough to rea- 
lize that when the laws of the state 
permit branch-banking, competition 
forces the independent-minded bank- 
er to branch out in contradiction to 
his natural disposition. 

“In states that permit branch-bank- 
ing, independent bankers who be- 
lieve in the program of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association are eligible 
to membership in spite of the fact 
that their bank might have a branch.” 


Bryan On Program 

Mr. Bryan told the group of the 
effectiveness of group action. As an 
example, he cited what happened 
when there was a move in his home 
state, Tennessee, to repeal the law 
prohibiting branch-banking. 

Every big bank in the state, favored 
repeal, Mr. Bryan said. As what 
seemed to be a final clincher in favor 
of repeal, chairmen of the banking 





CUNTON AXFORD, editor of the “American Banker”, was a luncheon speaker at the Syracuse meeting of New York independent bankers. 
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“Looks like that fertilizer loan really 
paid off for you, Jones!” 


committees in the House and Senate, 
both with small-bank connections, 
had sponsored the legislation that 
would have thrown open the doors 
to branch-banking. 

This was the situation when Mr. 
Bryan notified his fellow bankers 
of dangers in the new bill. He said: 


“We had a meeting. Several of 
the bankers I had notified came to 
Nashville. We contacted every mem- 
ber of the Senate and the House. 
We placed before them the informa- 
tion that we had, setting forth the 
dangers of branch-banking, monop- 
oly credit control. 

“Every day we either called or 
sent a letter or telegram or some- 
thing to the bankers over the state. 
If we found that this senator or this 
‘representative was not as definitely 
with us as we wanted him to be, we 
contacted his people back home and 
got them to get in touch with him. 

“As a result, we were successful 
in defeating the effort to repeal our 
law. 

“Attempts were made in 1935 and 
again in 1939 to get similar legisla- 
tion, but the bankers throughout the 
state acted with dispatch and we 
were successful in stopping it. 

“IT was convinced right there, 
gentlemen, if we can get the bankers 
to express themselves to their repre- 
sentatives, you can get any kind of 
good legislation you want. 


“We in the aggregate have more 
influence, if we would just use it, 
than any other group of people in 
the country, and that is the policy we 
have been trving to follow in national 
legislation.” END 
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|.B. A. Secretary Traces 


(Editor’s note: The following 
article is an analysis of the im- 
portance of newly-enacted bank 
holding-company legislation 
and a brief review of efforts to 
achieve it.) 


oe VICTORY not only affects the 
future of independent banking but it 
is of great advantage to bank custom- 
ers, people who are served best when 
banking is decently competitive. 

If bank holding-companies were 
not checked they would eventually 
have financial empires that, stretch 
from coast to coast. The policies, the 
program, would be formulated in 
the home office and directions sent 
forthwith to the managers of their 
subsidiaries. The personal relation- 
ship that: has existed between the 
customer and the bank would have 
disappeared and a customer’s re- 
quest for credit, if a bit unusual, 
would be passed on by someone who 
didn’t know him, someone the cus- 
tomer had never seen. 

The bank holding-company legisla- 
tion just passed is a definite check on 
a banking monopoly and assurance 
that our old system of American 
banking has overcome one of its 
greatest dangers. 

This legislation forces bank hold- 
ing-companies to divest themselves 
from business related to banking; it 
prohibits interstate bank holding- 
company expansion unless the law of 
the invaded state gives specific per- 
mission. The future expansion of 
bank holding-companies, intrastate, is 
dependent upon permission of the 
Federal Reserve board. The board, 
therefore, has power to stop a monop- 
olistic trend. 

The bank holding-company law 
constitutes one of the most important 
pieces of bank legislation that has 
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been passed in the last 100 years. We 
believe its effect and its value to the 
American economy will be compar- 
able to the National Bank Act, the 
McFadden Act, the Federal Reserve 
Act and the legislation that brought 
into being the FDIC. The securing of 
this legislation has been a slow and 
laborious process but the idea back 
of the FDIC was conceived years ago 
and as we recall it, the first bill to 
insure deposits was introduced in 
1886. 

It is no easy task to secure the 
passage of federal legislation. The 
Federal Reserve board tried three 
times to pass a bill to properly regu- 
late bank holding-companies and to 
limit their expansion. Its first bill 
had considerable teeth in it; there 
were fewer teeth in its second bill; 
and while the third bill was not 
toothless, there had been much ex- 
traction. 


Help from the Board 


In fairness to the Federal Reserve 
board, we must say that its attempts 
to pass holding-company legislation 
helped very much to pave the way 





History of Legislation 


Sy Sen DuBois 


Secretary, Independent Bankers Association 


for the bill just passed. In the hear- 
ings before the two banking commit- 
tees, the board supplied much perti- 
nent information and in its testimony 
urged the need for proper legislation. 
Further, the board’s action against 
Transamerica with its long hearings, 
conducted by Governor R. M. (Spike) 
Evans, established many facts which 
helped us build our case for the need 
of bank holding-company legislation. 

While Transamerica won a victory 
over the Federal Reserve board in the 
courts, the court expressed itself for 
the need of adequate regulation. The 
action of the board against Trans- 
america had a great deal to do in 
bringing about the voluntary separa- 
tion of Bank of America from Trans- 
america, In the hearings on the leg- 
islation just passed, we do not re- 
call any opposition from Bank of 
America. 

The bill, now passed, has estab- 
lished the principle in the Douglas 
amendment that bank holding-com- 
panies should not be allowed to 
evade the laws that pertain to banks. 
Banks cannot establish branches 
across state lines; and now bank 
holding-companies are almost as re- 
stricted. We believe that the Federal 
Reserve board will bear in mind this 
principle when the holding-companies 
ask for a charter or permission to 
buy a going bank in states that for- 
bid branch banking. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion came into existence May 9, 1930, 
at Glenwood, Minnesota. It started 
with a membership of 28; a small 
group, but dedicated to the idea that 
our old system of banking was 
worthy of preservation and that some 
big correspondent banks that had 
formed holding-companies and were 
in direct competition with their cus- 
tomer banks needed opposition. 
Activities of the Northwest Bancor- 
poration and the First Bank Stock 
Corporation were directly responsible 
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for the forming of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

It took years to build an organi- 
zation large enough to hope to 
accomplish anything in the nation’s 
capital, but in 1943 Congressman 
Wright Patman introduced our first 
bank holding-company bill. While 
this bill never reached the hearing 
stage, it gave us a definite program 
to shoot for and it had a good deal 
to do with stirring the Federal Re- 
serve board to action. 

After the failure of the Federal 
Reserve board to secure bank hold- 
ing-company legislation, the two In- 
dependent Bankers Associations—the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District and 
our organization—decided to try to 
bring forth our own legislation. 

Early in the first session of the 
84th Congress we got together our 
ideas as to what would constitute 
legislation that would adequately reg- 
ulate and control expansion of bank 
holding-companies; legislation that 
would stop the holding-company 
from evading banking laws. 


Kentucky’s Spence 


We took our problem to the chair- 
man of the House banking committee, 
the Honorable Brent Spence of Ken- 
tucky, and we found him sympathetic 
to what we were trying to do. Con- 
gressman Spence, with the help of 
the staff of the House banking and 
currency committee, whipped into 
shape a bill that met with our com- 
plete approval. 

Hearings were held last year on 
the Spence bill by the House banking 
and currency committee. With slight 
changes and without damage to the 


purpose of the legislation, the bank- 
ing committee recommended the 
Spence bill to the House. There, with 
the help of the Speaker, the Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn, and other promi- 
nent members of the House, the bill 
was overwhelmingly passed by a 
vote of 371-24. This in itself was a 
signal victory and gave definite hope 
that we could secure passage of a 
companion bill in the United States 
Senate. 


Interstate Expansion 


The same bill was introduced by 
Senator Homer Capehart but the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee decided on the Robertson bill, 
S. 2577, recommended it to the 
Senate and it was placed on the 
calendar late last year. This bill 
contained some of the salient pro- 
visions of the Spence bill but the 
two associations felt that it was weak 
in one particular, regulating interstate 
expansion by bank holding-com- 
panies. We didn’t feel that we could 
support the bill unless there was an 
amendment to deal with interstate 
expansion. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas prepared 
an amendment to the Robertson bill 
that would stop the holding-com- 
panies from further interstate ex- 
pansion unless the laws of the in- 
vaded state expressly gave permis- 
sion. 

We were told that by pressing for 
this amendment, the Robertson bill 
would be stopped from coming to a 
vote on the Senate floor, that the 
policy committee wouldn’t clear it, 
and that besides, we couldn’t get 
enough votes to pass it. We were 
urged by many to withdraw the 
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amendment, to accept the Robertson 
bill as it was, and to hope that in 
conference it could be bettered. 

We realized that we were taking 
a risk in insisting upon the amend- 
ment but it was a calculated risk— 
the bill would be deficient without it. 
Anyhow, the policy committee cleared 
it; the bill came to the Senate floor 
for debate and the Douglas amend- 
ment was passed by a vote of 58-18. 

After this vote, which we deemed 
a test of strength, we could sit back 
in our seats in the gallery and enjoy 
the rest of the debate in spite of the 
fact that Senator Capehart wanted 
to amend the bill so that a bank 
holding-company could retain its 
present interest in business unrelated 
to banking. We don’t think that 
Senator Capehart expected to pass 
his amendment—it was more of a 
delaying game than anything else. 
Anyhow, his amendment was voted 
down, 68-13. 


With the Robertson bill, plus the 
Douglas amendment, passed in the 
Senate without a dissenting vote, 
we deemed it advisable to skip a con- 
ference between the two Houses; so 
the Spénce bill, with the exception 
of its number H. R. 6227 and its 
Declaration, was eliminated and the 
Senate version inserted therein. This 
saved considerable time, and time 
is of the essence, because Trans- 
america especially, and other holding- 
companies to a lesser extent, were 
rushing forward with requests for 
new charters and purchasing new 
banks. This frantic rush by the bank 
hoiding-companies showed how much 
they fear the effect of the new law. 


“A Great Victory” 


The passage of this legislation is 
a great victory for independent bank- 
ing. There was never a time in bank- 
ing history when so many did so 
much. The directors and the managers 
of the two associations worked hard 
and intelligently. Harry Harding of 
the West coast and I have spent much 
time in Washington. 


We are, frankly, proud of the work 
that we have done, but we are not 
unmindful of the fact that it was 
the people back home, using their 
individual influence on their members 
of the Congress, that made this suc- 
cess possible. It shows that the grass- 
roots bankers have a great deal of 
collective strength and we hope the 
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results of this battle will bring to 
a full realization the influence that 
country bankers have and the need 
for cooperation. We cannot rest on 
our laurels; the opposition is still 
strong, very aggressive, and with 
unlimited ambitions to create bank- 
ing empires. We cannot afford to 
lessen our vigilance, but must val- 
iantly carry on and we hope that in 
the future we can secure even more 
restrictive legislation. 

With this issue settled, we hope, for 
the time being, the association can 
exert itself in other fields where much 
must be done in behalf of independ- 
ent banking. Through the pages of 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER we hope 
from time to time to bring forth ideas 
that we deem are of merit, that are 
of interest to independent banking 
and of value to the people of this 
country. We feel that our first con- 
sideration must be to our bank cus- 
tomers, If they are amply taken care 
of, our banks will prosper and meet 
with public respect. 


Secretary, 
Independent Bankers Association 


New Members 
of the Independent 


Bankers Association 


ARKANSAS 
Bank of Elkins, Elkins 
The Searcy Bank, Searcy 


FLORIDA 

Avon Citrus Bank, Avon Park 

Boynton Beach State Bank, Boynton Beach 

Coral Gables First National Bank, Coral 
Gables 

First National Bank, Delray Beach 

American National Bank, Fort Lauderdale 


ILLINOIS 

City National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 
First National Bank, Grant Park 

Stanford State Bank, Stanford 


KANSAS 

Peoples State Bank, Ellinwood 
Security State Bank, Great Bend 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mound City 
Parsons Commercial Bank, Parsons 
Citizens State Bank, Seneca 

First National Bank, Thayer 


LOUISIANA 
State Bank & Trust Company, Golden Meadow 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Gretna 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Cheboygan State Savings Bank, Cheboygan 
Union Savings Bank, Manchester 
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MINNESOTA 

First National Bank, Fairfax 
MISSOURI 

Ozark Bank, Ozark 


MONTANA 
Citizens First National Bank, Wolf Point 


OKLAHOMA 
Idabel National Bank, Idabel 


TEXAS 

Hamilton National Bank, Hamilton 
East Texas National Bank, Palestine 
First Strawn National Bank, Strawn 


END 
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Cunneen Company 


Names New Rep 


_ ae G. RoutH of Miami, Florida 
has joined the Cunneen Company of 
Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles, de- 
signers and con- 
sultants in building 
and remodeling 
financial insti- 
tutions. He will 
represent Cunneen 
in its Southeastern 
| sales territory, in- 

: cluding North 
MR. ROUTH Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. 


- 
® = . 





Formerly vice president of Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation, 
Saint Louis, Mr. Routh has a broad 
background in financial design, in 
building, and in banking. Prior to 
1949 he was associated with the First 
National Bank of Miami as comptrol- 
ler. He served as vice president of the 
Miami chapters of the American 
Institute of Banking and the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


The Cunneen Company opened a 
West coast office at Los Angeles some 
two years ago. At the present time, 
approximately 30 projects are in 
progress under the supervision of that 
sales office alone, say company of- 
ficials. 


Mr. Routh will have his head- 
quarters in Miami. END 
BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 
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ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Publishers 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
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Just follow the sign to your state bankers 
association annual convention. It’s your op- 
portunity to hear nationally-known leaders 
speak on subjects vitally important to you 
and your bank. We will be there, and hope 
you'll be there, too! 

Minnesota Bankers are cordially invited 
to visit the new Marquette National Bank 
while in Minneapolis. We’ll be happy to see 
you and proud to show. you through our 
bank. 
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| Report of the Committee 
© © On the Future of Ownership 


I OR MYSELF AND on behalf of the 
members of the committee on the 
future of bank ownership, I want to 
express appreciation for the privilege 
of participating in this study. The 
rewards which we have found so 
gratifying are in the areas of enlarge- 
ment of our own knowledge of the 
field in which we operate, the warm 
personal contacts with bankers, and 
with the very dedicated group of men 
who are working in the supervisory 
fields, and in the opportunity for 
making a contribution to the banking 
industry. 

I trust that those of you who 
heard the interim report of this com- 
mittee in Washington last year or 
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« 


Sy Reed #. Abie 


President, National Bank of McKeesport, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


who have read it in its printed form 
will bear with me if from time to 
time I review some of the material 
which was contained in that report, 
in order to present the information 
in proper perspective. 

The motivating reason for this 
study was a recognition of the chang- 
ing climate in which the banking 
business must continue to make its 
contribution to the life of this coun- 
try. The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation has been dedicated to the 
conviction that America is best served 
by locally-owned banks. The answer 
to the question, “Who will own our 
banks in the future?” is very mean- 
ingful. 





In recent years the impact of many 
forces, especially inflation and taxes, 
has produced significant changes af- 
fecting the method, the frequency, 
and the direction of succession of 
bank ownership. 

It is a widely-accepted doctrine 
that the future of bank ownership 
will deeply affect the future of this 
country. 


The Banking “Family” 


It- will be helpful if we first of 
all look at the composition of the 
banking family of this nation, which 
at the last available reports, as con- 
tained in the annual report of the 
FDIC for the year ended December 
31, 1954, was a family of 13,400 
banks having total deposits of $172- 
billion. Of these, 5,086 banks (or 
37.9% of the number) held 3.4% 
of the total deposits of commercial 
banks; 9,426 banks (or 73.3% of 
the total number) held 11.4% of the 
deposits; 11,438 (or 85.3% of the 
total) held 19.6% of the deposits, 
with none having more than $10- 
million in deposits. 

Banks having more than $10- 
million in deposits, numbering 1,962 
(or 14.7% of the total) hold 80.4% 
of the total deposits of the country’s 
commercial banks. 

Now, I think it is a correct state- 
ment to say that most of this last 
group of banks are located in the 
larger cities of this country, whereas 
the 85% of the banks having less 
than $10-million of deposits are lo- 
cated in smaller cities and towns. It 
is among this group of banks holding 
less than $10-million in deposits 
that most of the succession of owner- 
ship problems will be found—not 


exclusively so, because there will be 


MR. ALBIG delivered the ac- 
companying report at the New 
Orleans convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, on 
March 26, 1956. 
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problems among the larger banks, 
too. 

Among the larger banks, there are 
773 having deposits in excess of 
$25-million each, in which just 
slightly less than 70% of the total 
deposits of the country are concen- 
trated. These for the most part are 
metropolitan banks whose shares 
usually have a ready sale in the 
public market places and are dealt 
in frequently through brokers special- 
izing in bank shares. 

I am making this distinction be- 
tween banks because this latter is 
the group, of banks generally referred 
to when one reads about banking in 
the newspapers and jourrials or hears 
of discussions and hearings concern- 
ing banking in Congress or other 
high places. 

It could be helpful to a better 
understanding of the banking in- 
dustry if statistical records were 
maintained based on size groups. 
The distinctions would be more 
clearly apparent. 

Our first consideration was to find 
out what has been taking place in 
the banking industry and to acquaint 
ourselves with trends. As an aid to 
this understanding we have prepared 
a chart (see accompanying cuts) 
containing a number of comparisons, 
as well as other significant informa- 
tion which we thought would be 
pertinent and enlightening. 


Charts on Pages 21 and 23 


This chart affords a comparison 
for the years 1945 and 1955 of the 
number of insured commercial banks, 
their deposits, capital accounts, loans, 
government securities held. Banks 
are divided into the following cat- 
egories: central reserve city banks, 
reserve city banks, country member 
banks, insured non-member banks, 
and finally, a summary for all in- 
sured commercial banks. 

It also contains a schedule of 
recent changes in the number of 
banking offices and the origin of 
the new banking offices. 

The statistical records contain no 
information which would cast any 
light on the ownership of banking 
institutions. We decided that in order 
to be able to find out about the 
ownership of bank shares in this 
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country, we would have to talk to 
bankers and to bank supervisory 
people who were in possession of 
information, and to obtain this infor- 
mation, your committee has held 
meetings in the Northwest, North- 
east, Soytheast and Southwest with 
groups including bankers, some of 
your directors, representatives of the 
supervisory agencies, state bank com- 
missioners, bank stock analysts, and 
brokers. 

In addition, individual members 
of your committee have visited other 
districts of the country in order to 
fill in the pattern of information 
which your committee was putting 
together from the larger meetings 
held about the country. I should like 
to report to you that the people whom 
we have asked to participate in these 
meetings have been very cooperative, 
a factor which has been most help- 


ful in easing the accomplishment of — 


our objective. 


Much Data is Confidential 


You should understand that in the 
course of its discussions, your com- 
mittee has gathered together a very 
great amount of information, much 
of it in detail and all of it obtained 
in conversation which must be re- 
garded as confidential. We are there- 
fore reporting those matters to you 
in very general terms. 


However, the committee learned 
early that there was very little else 
about which it would be able to 
generalize in preparing this report. 

In the interim report we said that 
the manner in which the shares of 
banks were held, varied considerably 
in areas of the country. This would 
not be true of the group of banks 
which we referred to as metropolitan 
banks. For the most part, the shares 
of those banks are widely held among 
a large number of stockholders, a 
few of whom would own more than 
a small percentage of the total number 
of shares outstanding. 

There are, however, even among 
these banks a few notable exceptions 
where there is family control or 
control in a few people. 

But among the small and medium- 
sized banks we find a very different 
situation. In the older areas of the 
country in which the banks have 


been in existence for longer periods 
of time, it will likely be found that 
the ownership of the shares of banks 
is widely scattered. Ownership of 
control by one person or within a 
family exists in a small number of 
banks only. More frequently, owner- 
ship control may be found among 
a group of people comprising the 
board of directors. In other situations 
an officer or officers exercise virtual 
control by reason of their position, 
often coupled with the ownership of 
a substantial amount of stock. 

In New England there is a unique 
situation. There, mutual savings 
banks are permitted to own stock of 
commercial banks and in the aggre- 
gate own a considerable amount of 
stock in the commercial banks of 
New *ngland. Also, in some instances 
insurance companies own the stock 
in the commercial banks. The re- 
lationship of the savings banks and 
commercial banking in New England 
is very close. We found no awareness 
of any problem in the sale of bank 
shares or of a banking institution 
in that area. 

Branch-banking. is prohibited in 
one state in New England only, the 
others permitting either statewide or 
limited area branch-banking. 

In the second and third Federal 
Reserve districts, we found the typi- 
cal situation to be one in which the 
shares of stock are widely scattered 
as to ownership, and the opinion was 
expressed that bank stock could be 
sold readily. In both the second and 
third districts branch-banking, either 
on a state wide basis or area basis, 
is permitted. 


The Atlanta Meeting 


At a series of meetings in Atlanta 
which covered two days, we were 
privileged to have with us from 
time to time supervisors from four 
of the Southeast states, as well as 
a number of our directors and other 
bankers. Here we found a number 
of differences in the manner in which 
bank shares are owned. However, 
in the entire area it is believed that 
a good market for bank stock exists 
but that there is very little of it for 
sale. 

Within this section of the country 
there are states which permit state- 
wide branch-banking, and one state 
which prohibits branch-banking but 
in which there are several holding- 
companies which control about 50% 
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The Following Charts Are From A Series Of Articles “THE BRANCH AND 
MERGER MOVEMENT IN THE THIRD FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT” 
Published By Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


These two charts help to explain some of the specific conditions that lead lo mergers 
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These ratios help to explain why some BANK 
PER CENT banks are expanding through mergers and 
others are ready and willing to be absorbed. 
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Inducements such as these have contributed to stockholder approval of consolidations 
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EFFECT OF MERGER 
ON BANK STOCK PRICES 















Actual Philadelphia example of what is 
likely to happen investor-wise when a 
smaller bank is absorbed by a larger 
bank. As soon as the merger terms were 
announced, the price of the absorbed 
bank's stock immediately jumped up 
toward parity with that of the absorbing 
bank. In order to make the prices com- 
parable, they have been adjusted for 
the basis of ee provided by 
the merger. 
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of the banking assets of the state. 
Also in this section of the country, 
in addition to the branch and hold- 
ing-company banking to which we 
have referred, there exists among the 
unit banks a considerable number of 
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banks in which there is family con- 
trol or control in a very small group, 
although more frequently stock own- 
ership is pretty widely scattered. 
In the Southwest we learned of a 
good many situations in which the 


control of unit banks is closely held. 
There is one state, Arizona, in which 
branch-banking is allowed. Most of 
the banking assets of that state have 
come within the sphere of influence 
of two groups. 
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Texas has opened more banks in 
1954 and 1955 than have been opened 
in any other state. This is attributable 
to a combination of the rapid growth 
of that area and the fact that the 
state prohibits branch-banking. Banks 
are closely held in Texas and we 
learned that there is plenty of money 
available to purchase bank stock if 
any of it is for sale. In fact, one of 
the problems that we heard about 
down there was the lack of avail- 
ability of bank stock in the small 
and medium-sized banks. The stock 
of the metropolitan banks in Texas 
is finding a ready market among 
the syndicates and insurance buyers 
both there and in the East. 

I should report to you that Bill 
Kirchner got touched with a little 
of the expansiveness so character- 
istic of that country. He came home 
with a story about each house in 
Texas having two garages, one on 
each end. The purpose of this was 
so that the owners could have a 
Cadillac in each one and wouldn’t 
have to walk all the way through 
the house to get to one of them. 


“One-Man” Banks 


In the area of the Great Plains 
states, from Texas to the Canadian 
border, we have existing pretty gen- 
erally the situation in which control 
of the small and medium-sized banks 
is held by one person or is within 
one family. This is a phenomenon 
of ownership which in its frequency 
is unique to that section of the 
country. Here again, there does not 
appear to be any problem in the 
sale of ownership of banks at this 
time; in fact, we are told that there 
are many willing buyers but that 
there are not enough banks for sale 
to satisfy their desires. We refer to 
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those situations in which the buyer 
desires to purchase control of bank- 
ing institution. 

Now, it might seem from all of 
these reports that were assembled 
from various sections of the country 
that there is no problem about the 
marketability of the shares of banks; 
and yet, in the areas of the country 
which permit branch-banking or 
group-banking, most banks that are 
sold are being sold into the branch or 
group system. Why do we, find owners 
willing to sell to branch-banking or 
group systems rather than to indi- 
viduals, and why are the branch 
systems eager buyers? 


“Tired Management” 


Wherever we have talked with 
bank supervisors about the country, 
and these are the men who are in 
a position to have the continuing con- 
tacts with bank management which 
would:enable them to evaluate it, we 
hear about succession of management 
and depth of management. Some have 
referred to what they call “tired 
management.” 

A newspaper columnist, comment- 
ing of this situation, recently re- 
ferred to two kinds of management: 
progressive, and stagnant. And he 
commented that many a_ stagnant 
big bank got a lifegiving transfusion 
of good management from acquisition 
of a smaller one. 

Again, one gentleman who has 
supervisory jurisdiction commented 
that 10 years ago many of the metro- 
politan banks in that area with which 
he is familiar were suffering from 
the same malady. He believes they 
have taken steps which will prove 
adequate to correct the weakness. 

As recently as last week, the 
American Banker headlines resigna- 


REED ALBIG 
Pennsylvania 


A. J. QUINN: 
Wisconsin 





tion of the chief executive officer of 
a large Eastern banking institution 
to accept an industrial assignment 
and suggests the possibility of a 
successor problem in view of the 
fact that other management people 
in that bank are approaching retire- 
ment age. 

So you see, this is not a problem 
that is unique to small and medium- 
sized banks, but is a problem common 
to all banks, which they must cor- 
rect, for in its solution lies the future 
of banking in this country. 


A Long Story 


How did this situation come 
about? We recognize bankers as 
intelligent, able, business managers, 
who certainly would not willingly 
or knowingly contribute to the de- 
terioration of the quality of their 
personnel. 


I suppose it is possible without 
too much difficulty to enumerate the 
series of events in the banking in- 
dustry over the past 25 years which 
have been contributory, beginning 
with the impact of the economic 
depression of the ’30s. There fol- 
lowed, as you know, the lean years 
of low money rates, combined with 
the increasing burden of heavy taxes 
which grew to take about one-half of 
the banks’ earnings. The earnings 
situation during the war years was 
improved somewhat by the rapid 
growth in deposits, but almost im- 
mediately top management found 
themselves faced with rapidly-grow- 
ing costs of operation, together with 
the sharp competition of other in- 
dustry in offering inducements to 
young men, and in fact, in some 
instances, attracting some men who 
were already established in the bank- 
ing industry. 


Along with all of this, top manage- 


(Text continued on Page 24) 
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Six members of the ownership-succession study committee. Not shown is W. C. Clary, Jr. of Georgia. 
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Sources - Federal Reserve Bulletins and Annual Reports of The Board of Governors 
- Annual Reports of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF BANKS, DEPOSITS, CAPITAL ACCOUNTS, LOANS, GOVERNMENTS 
1945 


In billions of dollars 


NY-Cen. Res. City 
Number of Ranks 
_ Deposits 
Capital Accounts 
Loans 
Govt. Obligations Held 


Chicago-Cen. Res. Cityv 
Number of Banks 
Deposits 
Capital Accounts 
Loans 
Govt. Obligations Held 


Reserve City Member Banks 
Number of Banks 
Deposits 
Canital Accounts 
Loans 
Govt. Obligations Held 

Country Member Banks 
Number of Banks 
Deposits 
Capital Accounts 
Loans 

‘Govt. Obligations Held 

Insured Non-Member 

Commercial Banks 
Number of Banks 
Deposits 
Capital Accounts 
Loans 
Govt. Obligations Held 


All Insured Commercial Banks 


Number of Banks 
Deposits 

Capital Accounts 

Loans 

Govt. Obligations Held 


147 


229 


1955 


1 


84.08 


Plus unless 


- Changes - 





| In addition there were at 6/30/55 513 non-insured commercial banks with total resourses of 
$2.172 billions. The number of these appears to have been steadily decreasing, presumably 
by affiliation with F. D. I. C. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF BANKING OFFICES OF INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS* 











1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Central Reserve Cities 

New York 23 22 22 22 21 18 

Chicago 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Reserve City Members 336 321 319 319 300 294 
Country Member Banks 6501 6484 64h 6389 6326 6227 
Non-Member Commercial 6562 6602 6627 6672 6647 6677 
13435 13442 13425 13415 13307 13229 
Number of Unit Banks 12171 12107 12020 11890 11685 not 
Banks Operating Branches 1261 1332 1402 1522 1617 available 
Number of Branches 4793 5114 5426 5788 6270 6888 
Total Banking Offices 18228 18556 18851 19203 19577 20117 
Number of New Banks 59 51 64 58 67 104 
DeNovo Branches 176 233 216 277 339 kho 
Branches by Conversion 71 58 80 91 174 200 


*Discrepancies attributable to inclusions in some tabulations of non-deposit trust companies and 
stock savings banks were not considered sufficiently significant for our purposes to effect. 


reconcilment. 
&June 30, 1955. 


3/15/56 - Compiled by Committee on the Future of Bank Ownership, Independent Bankers Association. 
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ment has inevitably aged, bringing 
with it a diminishing zeal for pro- 
gressive organization. 

And so, if a willing buyer appears 
in the form of an expansion-minded 
branch-banking organization which is 
perhaps a friendly neighbor or a 
correspondent bank, a sellout is the 
easy way for such older manage- 
ments. 

We have found that some bank 
supervisory people sympathetic to 
mergers and branch-banking were in- 
fluenced by the belief that branch- 
banking systems have been doing a 
better job of finding management. 

Having found a more or less self- 
satisfying explanation as to why the 
banking industry finds itself deficient 
in the area of management succession, 
we are taking the first step toward 
the solution of the problem, which 
is its recognition. 

The tools with which we must work 
to improve top management are 
those which are common to all in- 
dustry. Among them are adequate 
salaries, educational and development 
programs, fringe benefits, such as 
insurance, health and accident pro- 
grams, pensions, profit-sharing, op- 
portunities to participate in manage- 
ment teams and decisions, and the 
opportunity. to participate in the 
ownership of banks. 


Salaries Come First 


Adequate salaries are most im- 
portant. In an effort to find out 
what has been done about salary 
surveys or studies, your committee 
has written to the state bankers asso- 
ciation in each of the 48 states. We 
received 38 replies. 

Twenty state associations reported 
no salary surveys had been made or 
that earlier surveys were so old as 
to be of no value. 

Eighteen state associations have 
made salary surveys or have such 
in process, and in three states two or 
more salary surveys have been made, 
so that the banks in those states have 
the benefit of comparisons which 
indicate trends. 

No national survey has been made. 
Some’ samplings were made by the 
A. B. A. in 1953, but the questionable 
value of such a survey at the national 
level should be apparent to everyone. 
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We believe that the state banking 
associations can make a very helpful 
and valuable contribution in the area 
of bank salary surveys and we would 
like to see our members urge upon 
the state associations that such sur- 
veys be made. We believe they should 
include information concerning fringe 
benefits of all types, because of the in- 
creasing importance of such factors 
in considerations of the adequacy of 
salaries. 

Our conversations with supervisory 
people would lead us to believe that 
most of them would be most willing 
to discuss salary matters with bankers 
and to supply them with information 
which would be helpful. We believe 





Joe Johnson 
Gets Around 


One role of the president of the 
Independent Bankers Association 
is that of “roving ambassador of 
goodwill” for the association. 
Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, president of the Johnson 
County Bank there and current 
head of the I.B.A., is devoting con- 
siderable time and energy to this 
role. 

One of his recent stops was at 
the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association in Atlantic 
City. Bankers in attendance there 
expressed a “great deal of satisfac- 
tion about passage of the bank 
holding-company bill,” Mr. John- 
son said. 
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that in every instance a determination 
of adequate salaries must be at the 
local level, and must take into con- 
sideration not only the bank’s own 
situation but the salaries being paid 
by local business and industry coming 
into competition banks for manage- 
ment ability. Salaries are the re- 
sponsibility of the banks’ boards of 
directors, which should recognize 
their obligation to provide successor 
management. 

In this age of high personal in- 
come tax, fringe benefits of all kinds, 


such as life insurance, health and 
accident programs, are increasingly 
important. Profit-sharing and pen- 


, sions provide a means whereby con- 


tributions toward the creation of an 
estate and also retirement income can 
be provided. Because of the impact 
of taxes, this desirable effect can’ be 
accomplished at less cost to the bank 
and at greater benefit to the em- 
ployee-officer. 

Another desirable ivol generally 
used to reward management is the 
stock option. Under existing banking 
law there is no provision for treasury 
stock, so this presents some technical 
difficulties. However, it is an im- 
portant tool in compensating manage- 
ment and we believe that some solu- 
tion should be found. This may re- 
quire some amendment to banking 
laws, but we believe it is worthy 
of study. The American Banker for 
March 16 reports passage of such 
enabling legislation in New York 
state. 

The importance of educational fa- 
cilities in the development of manage- 
ment cannot be over emphasized. We 
particularly call to your attention 
the publication of the American 
Bankers Association, “Executive De- 
velopment in Banking.” In addition 
to the various seminars and con- 
ferences which are held in places 
about the country, some under bank- 
ers associations’ sponsorship and 
others under university sponsorship, 
there are of course, the four well- 
known banking schools: at Rutgers, 
the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Washington, and Louis- 
iana State. 


Plans in the Making 


At our meetings in New England 
we had some informal conversations 
based on which your committee has 
proposed to some of the faculty at 
the Harvard Business School that 
they develop in conjunction with the 
Independent Bankers Association, an 
advanced management group open to 
men at the policy-making level in 
commercial banks. 

In thus emphasizing the impor- 
tance of management succession, we 
do not fail to recognize other factors 
behind the trend of bank consolida- 
tions. In our interim report we quoted 
at length from a series of articles 
published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia entitled, “The 
Branch and Merger Movement in the 
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Third Federal Reserve District”. This 
is one of the ablest studies of the mer- 
ger movement about which we have 
learned to date. We have seen it 
quoted many times. Inquiry at a 
number, but not all, of the Federal 
Reserve districts does not reveal any 
similar studies for any other areas 
of the country. Conversations which 
we have had about it lead us to 
presume that the conclusions may be 
typical of other areas of the country 
as well as the third district. Because 
of the concise manner in which they 
convey information visually we have 
reproduced four of the charts from 
that report. 

Informative data on consolidations, 
mergers, and so forth, was supplied 
by the comptroller of the currency 
to the anti-trust subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on the judiciary on 
June 24, 1955, and covers the period 
from 1950 to May 1, 1955. It recites 
the following with respect to 494 
absorbed banks in transactions in- 
volving national banks during that 
period, and offers among others the 
following reasons for the recent 
trends in mergers: 


Some Basic Reasons 


“4, Top management problems. 


“2. Prices or terms the share- 
holders have found most attractive. 
These prices or terms have been equal 
to the book value of the assets and 
in many cases have been on a fair 
value basis plus a premium. This 
has been a particularly strong factor 
because the stocks of many banks 
have a very limited market and sell 
at prices way below book value. The 
yield from dividends has not been too 
attractive and this has affected the 
market price of the shares. This has 
been caused not so much by inferior 
earnings as by the need to augment 
capital structures from retained earn- 
ings. 

“3. Smaller banks have joined 
forces in order to provide more 
effective competition to nearby larger 
institutions. 

“4. The failure of some banks to 
compete on an aggressive and pro- 
gressive basis has caused their banks 
to be left behind by competitors 
from the standpoint of growth, earn- 
ings, and service to the community. 

“5. The inability of some smaller 
banks to meet the borrowing needs 
of the community which are generally 
larger today than formerly has made 
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SURANCE SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGE 





FOR QUALITY PROPERTY IN. 


businessmen at work 





These men are tending to business. Very much so! 

They are taking a quick ‘refresher course’’ on property protection— 
learning how insurance has changed, and how to get the most benefit 

from modern business insurance. 

You or your businessmen's group can arrange for such an up-to-date 
presentation through the agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company. 
He knows all the policies and how to make them serve your needs best. 
Naturally, he sells quality insurance. Every good businessman knows 

you get what you pay for—and you get most value when you buy the best. 
That's especiaily true of insurance, whether it’s on your business, your 
home, your car or anything else you own. 

Why not talk to your Home Insurance man soon? You'll find it's time well spent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 
Gasurence (Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE +« MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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them wish to become part of a larger 
organization. In many cases, local 
business or industrial concerns which 
have been important to a small-town 
bank have been sold to large concerns 
which have their banking ties in big 
cities. In these cases the small bank 
usually receives a smaller percentage 
of the banking business of the con- 
cern and sometimes finds it advan- 
tageous to combine with a larger 
bank. 

“6, Fringe benefits and increased 
compensation available for officers 
and employees from the potential 
absorbing bank have caused manage- 
ment to back many mergers.” 

He continues as follows: “It is 
equally necessary to examine the 
motives of the continuing banks in 
these transactions—the reasons why 
some banks have desired or even con- 
sidered it necesary to consolidate, 
merge with, or purchase other banks. 
To some extent they overlapped with 
the reasons given for the banks which 
are selling or merging their business 
into the continuing bank, but we be- 
lieve that the most important reasons 
are these: 


Overlapping Causes 


1. The need to obtain banking 
offices in adjoining areas in order 
to obtain to a fuller extent the bene- 
fits of the volume of retail banking; 
that is, serving larger numbers of 
individuals or small businesses whose 
accounts and loans are relatively 
small. 

2. The need or desire to obtain 
banking offices in areas where they 
can serve to better advantage the 
business that they already have. The 
post-war movement of population out 
of our large cities and the decentrali- 
zation of industry have been re- 
sponsible for this. 

3. The need for larger loaning 
limits and more available deposits 
to loan. This need has been caused 
by the general growth of industry as 
a whole. 

4. Keen competition with other 
banks and the normal urge to excel 
in expansion, growth and earnings. 

5. Earnings: the above factors 
have a direct bearing on this point. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, in its publication “Business 
Conditions”, points out mergers are 
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concentrated in and around large 
cities located in states where branch- 
banking is wide spread: Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, California and 
Oregon. 

Of importance from the buyer 
point of view, is the fact that it is 
usually believed to be cheaper for 
a branch-minded bank to acquire 
branches by merger, than by the 
creation of de novo branches. We 
have found bankers and supervisory 
authorities alike to be in accord 
about this important factor. We are 
also informed that within the income 
tax laws and rulings, are to be found 
reasons why it is more attractive to 
the seller who does not desire cash to 
negotiate the transfer of his bank 
into a branch-banking system by mer- 
ger or into a holding-company on 
the basis of an exchange of the shares 
of stock of the holding-company, for 
stock of the bank being sold. 

If the procedure for handling this 
type of transaction meets the require- 
ments of the income tax laws and 
rulings, a tax-free transaction may be 
made. However, the seller who desires 
cash rather than ownership of the 
shares of the succeeding bank or of 





the holding-company finds that (this 
transaction is a taxable one) there 
is no tax advantage. 

To quote another authority: “An- 
other situation which gives rise to 
merger proposals is for the purpose 
of acquiring trained management or 
personnel on the one hand or pro- 
viding it on the other. 

“One of the most impelling in- 
centives for banks to combine extends 
from the strong desire of many stock- 
holders of less aggressive banks to 
realize more for their shares than 
the current local market value . . . 
For years the market of the stock of 
many banks has been well below 
book value. The more recent oppor- 
tunities to exchange shares which 
have been long frozen in the local 
market at two-thirds or three-fourths 
of book value ... into a larger 
institution having a broader market 
and selling above book value is well- 
nigh irresistible.” 

It has been stated that the merger 
movement is confined largely to the 
metropolitan districts and their im- 
mediate suburban areas in those 
states which permit branch-banking. 
However, as we see it, the incentives 
are very strong and unless the bank- 
ing industry moves to correct the 
elements conducive to mergers, the 
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pressure will increase in those states 
which now prohibit branch-banking 
for the adoption of legislation per- 
mitting it. And as many people at 
the supervisory level have pointed 
out, once branch-banking is _per- 
mitted, there is no practical way in 
which to define what its limitations 
ought to be. The pressure to expand 
the limits grows and grows. 

In addition, we see these things 
ahead for banking. The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that the 
population of this country will in- 
crease from 175-million in 1955 to 
190-million in 1965, an increase of 
15% in a decade. But what is of 
greater significance is the estimated 
composition of the population in 


1965. 
Age . No.in 1965 % of Total % Increase 


Group (Millions) Population 1955-65 
0 -20 73.6 38 23 
20-30 24.8 13 10 
30-60 66.5 36 6 
60 andup 25.1 13 21 


From the foregoing, please observe 
that 51% of the population will be 
in the age groups below 20 or above 
60. That is the consuming group 
which is not generally productive, 
and those two segments of popula- 
tion are expected to increase 23% 
and 21%, respectively. Forty-nine 
percent of the population will be in 
the productive ages, 20-60, but that 
segment of the population is expected 
to increase only 10% as to the group 
between the ages 20-30 and only 6% 
as to the group between ages 30-60. 


Demand to Increase 


New-family formation will be high 
in the mid-1960s and since at that 
period of life families are large users 
of credit, it can be assumed that the 
demand for mortgage credit and con- 
sumer credit will increase sharply. 

At the same time, the age group 
30-60, which is the group from which 
the largest amount of savings nor- 
mally derive, will have increased 
but 6%. The rate of savings in this 
country has for many years been 
about 8% of disposable income. How- 
ever, in 1955 it has fallen off to about 
6%. This may be due to special 
circumstances, but if it continues at 
a lower rate it_must be apparent 
that a smaller percentage of the total 
requirements of commerce and in- 
dustry for credit will be met by the 
financial institutions which accumu- 
late the savings of the people and 
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Speed up transit work. The new 1956 

A. B. A. Key Book with Check Routing 
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more of it will have to be created 
through the commercial banking sys- 
tem. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is the special function of 
the commercial banks to create new 
credit. 

This, of course, brings greater 
pressure on banks’ capital structures. 
We have just completed a decade in 
which the weight on capital has 
been increasing, although capital has 
been expanded more than 72% dur- 
ing the period. In 1945 we had $1.00 
of capital for each $2.93 of loans; 
in 1950, $1.00 to $4.53; in 1955, 
$1.00 to $5.40. 

We believe that a great deal of 
confusion exists in the area of think- 
ing as to what constitutes adequacy 
in bank capital and that it would 
therefore be desirable if bankers 
working in conjunction with super- 
visory authorities were able to pro- 
duce some broad formula which 
would express a desirable ratio of 
capital funds to various kinds of 
assets. 


A Valuable Tool 


We recognize many of the diffi- 
culties which will arise in evolving 
such a formula and fully appreciate 
that is could not be considered as 
covering all situations adequately. 
However, if it were to be in the nature 
of a statement of principles to be 
recognized, we believe it would serve 
as a valuable tool, both to bankers 
and to bank supervisory people. Be- 
cause of the increasing pressures 
on the capital resources of banks, it 
may be indicated that the banking 
industry of the country will find it 
desirable to increase its capital in 
the next decade in amounts which are 
greater than can be realized through 
retained earnings. 

As an additional and valuable tool 
for strengthening bank capital, we 
look with favor on the use of pre- 
ferred stock. Probably, it should be 
a convertible preferred and it would 
become especially attractive if the 
taxing authorities would confer upon 
it the same privileges of deductibility 
of its dividends for income tax pur- 
poses as is accorded the interest paid 
on debentures in those states in which 
debentures are used instead of pre- 
ferred stock in banking. 

We think that supervisory authori- 
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ties should give favorable considera- 
tion to the use of this media for 
increasing bank capital. By its use 
as a recognized instrument of bank- 
ing capital, it will obtain the dignity 
which it deserves, and will lose the 
stigma which became attached to 
preferred stock in the 30s. An im- 
portant consideration is the fact that 
its acceptance in normal use will 
make it more readily marketable in 
an emergency situation, should one 
arise. 

The need to increase capital would 
indicate that bankers should be taking 


steps to provide a market for their 


shares. This may have many bene- 
ficial affects. 


While the challenge of the next 
decade will bring with it many prob- 
lems related to the increase in popu- 
lation which may demand solution, 
it will also bring powerful pressures 
for the expansion of all business. It 
has been estimated that by 1965, 
gross national product may reach 
$535-billion annually. The opportuni- 
ties within that figure for growth and 
profit should be very great. It should 
be accompanied by substantial capital 
gain, a pleasant reward indeed. 




















Bank stock brokers and bank stock 
analysts have told us that those 
investors who purchase bank shares 
are primarily interested in capital 
appreciation. The primary purchasers 
of bank shares, we are told, are 
insurance companies, investment syn- 
dicates, and pension funds. If the 
interest in bank shares is as it has 
been reported to us throughout the 
country, why cannot we find a mar- 
ket for the shares of the smaller and 
medium-sized banks within our com- 
munity areas? What must we do to 
improve this market? 

First of all, we must provide the 
kind of management that inspires 
confidence. 

Then, probably, we should provide 
more and better information to our 
shareholders and to the public. The 
investing public will want to know 
about our earnings and as share- 
holders they are entitled to such in- 
formation. Brokers who specialize in 
bank shares tell us that our shares 
should sell at or near their stated 
book value. As the market price for 
bank shares rises, I think it is clear 
that the incentive for shareholders to 
approve mergers diminishes. 

Also, the trading of bank shares 
in the marketplace will tend to 
sharpen management. The judgment 
of the marketplace will be an addi- 
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of Business, Education and Government for 


of the Mosler Safe Company, at the Conference 
Junior Achievement, inc., in Washington. Mr. Mosler, a national director of the learn-by-doing 
organization for American youth, called for public support of Junior Achievement’s program 
dedicated to “youth, industry, and the country”. 
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Dear Roger: 

. It is to be hoped that the maga- 
zine will not suffer from improper 
management resulting from your 
severance of connection. Best wishes 
for your continued success and happi- 
ness. 

JACK MINER 
Vice President, Bank Building & 

Equipment Corporation 

Saint Louis, Missouri 

x * a 
THE APRIL ISSUE 
Sirs: 

Thank you very much me your co- 
operation in publishing the article, 
“Banks and the New Federal Wage- 
and-Hour Provisions” in your April 
issue. 

If possible, I would be very grateful 
if you could arrange to mail me six 
copies of the April issue, several of 
which will be sent to our national 
office in Washington to demonstrate 
your splendid assistance in explaining 
the means and methods for compli- 
ance, under the federal wage and hour 
law, to bankers throughout the nation. 

MURRAY H. RIMSAY 

Information Officer, U. S. Department 
of Labor 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 

Divisions 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sirs: 

We would like to have six copies of 
your April issue. Since our need is 
urgent, we would appreciate it if you 
could send these by Air Mail. We are 


enclosing a check which we hope will 
be sufficient to cover cost and postage. 
JANE A. SCHUYLER 
Librarian, National Association of 
Manufacturers 
New York, New York 


* 


Sirs: 

I want to express my warmest 
thanks to you for the more than gener- 
ous treatment given to me and to my 
tax bill in the April issue of The In- 
dependent Banker, and for your gener- 
ous courtesies to the staff of the 
House small business committee. 

I hardly know how to tell you how 
pleased I am personally, but I can say 
that I sincerely think that the atten- 
tion you have given to the tax bill is 
a high public service. Even if we 
should not succeed in passing this bill 
immediately, I am confident that with- 
in a few years its principles will have 
become firmly accepted. 

WRIGHT PATMAN 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

I want to compliment you on your 
lead article, “Prescription for Merger- 
itis”, by Representative Wright Pat- 
man, in your April issue. 

I read this article several times and 
referred it to some of my friends. I 
would like very much to have several 
extra copies of the April issue. 

DGERTON WELCH 
President, Citizens National Bank 
Chillicothe, Missouri 
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tional incentive for alertness in main- 
taining good banking. 

A special situation seems to exist 
in the Great Plains area of the coun- 
try and in those other sections of 
the country where many. banks, small 
or medium-sized, are owned or con- 
trolled by one person or family. It 
is customary to think in terms of 
the transfer of ownership of a major- 
ity of the shares of the bank ‘in order 
to exercise control, and in many 
instances buyers would not be in- 
terested in the acquisition of a mi- 
nority interest. Many of these banks 
are in the size group between $1- 
million and $5-million of deposits, 
and this group of banks has the 
highest ratio of capital to total assets 
of any segment of banks. 

For example, at June 30, 1954, the 
capital accounts of banks having a 
million or less of deposits were 11.5% 
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of total assets; in the $1-million to 
$2-million group, 9.3%, and in the 


$2-million to $5-million group, 8.1%., 


This means, of course, that the sales 
price of control of these banks is 
high. Consequently, it is the more 
difficult for men experienced in the 
banking business, especially young 
men, to obtain the means for pur- 
chase of the controlling interest in 
these banks when it becomes avail- 
able. 

The impact of taxes on income is 
such that the repayment of borrow- 
ings to acquire ownership of control 
must of necessity extend over a long 
period of time. Also, where such 
borrowings are obtained from corres- 
pondent banks, supervisory authori- 
ties may be heard to complain, and 
yet such a loan in a bank is apt 
to have the best kind of supervision 
for such an experienced lender. 


We have discussed earlier the in- 
ducements for sellers to make tax 
free transactions involving control of 
their banks by exchange of shares 
for stock of a holding-company or by 
merger. Several suggestions have 


’ been made to ameliorate this situa- 
. tion. 


One was that the government create 
a corporation like the Small Business 


. » Administration which would make or 


guarantee such. loans with proper 
restricting covenants. 

Another suggestion was that banks 
or bankers set up a corporation for 
such a purpose, creating a sort of 
investors syndicate. 

Another idea which seems to sine 
merit is that the Independent Bankers 
Association create a pension fund, 
as it has an insurance program, 
participation in which would be 
available to the members, of whom 
many do not now have pension pro- 
grams and that power be granted to 
the trustees to earmark some limited 
percentage of its funds for loans to 
facilitate the purchase and sale of 
these closely held banking institu- 
tions. 


Wider Public Participation 


Still another idea which has been 
suggested is that these banks give 
consideration to selling a_ larger 
amount of their shares in the public 
market and invite greater public 
participation in the ownership. This,: 
of course, will not appeal to those 
who believe that it is necessary for 
one person to retain control. How- 
ever, as these banks become larger 
such public participation appears to 
be a perfectly normal and reasonable 
complement of their growth. 

For all of these problems which 
confront banking at the present time 
and over the next decade, the answers 
will be found in the skills of manage- 
ment for banks are people and they 
serve people. It is the responsibility 
of management to provide for suc- 
cessor management. And it is equally 
the responsibility of bank directors 
to assure that good management is 
rewarded with adequate compensa- 
tions. 

It is the responsibility of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association to 
help interpret the trend in banking, 
and to serve as the vehicle by which 
its membership can implement the 
attainment of desirable objectives. 

END 
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ALFRED IDDLES 


Portrait by Fabian Bachracl 


“, ++ 11,000, or 70% of Our Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly .. .” 


“The Payroll Savings Plan, a truly “All American’ thrift 
program has been steadily winning employee approval 
all over the country, Employees of Babcock & Wilcox 
are an example of this fact. 

“As the result of a recent campaign nearly 11,000 or 
70% of our employees are now buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly on the automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 
They are cultivating habits of thrift and at the same 
time doing their share in helping to keep our ecoriomy 
on a sound basis. This fine program deserves strong 


support by every company.” 

ALFRED IDDLES, President 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
The campaign to which Mr. Iddles refers was a simple, 
person to person canvass that put a Payroll Savings 
Application Blank in the hands of every B & W em- 
ployee. B & W employees did the rest. Your State Sales 
Director will help you build your Payroll Savings Plan. 
Phone, wire or write to: Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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0) (by Mr. R., Indiana): Our serv- 
ice charge income from 2,300 ac- 
tive personal and business check- 
ing accounts last year amounted to 
about $11,000. According to per- 
centage figures of other banks of 
our size *****, we are a little low. 

Could you give us an idea as to 
what this income should amount 
to? Thank you. 

A.—It is difficult to tell, with any 
degree of accuracy, what your in- 
come should be, without knowing 
more about your bank, class of 
accounts carried, activity, and other 
factors. Based on your Blue Book 
figures, and presuming the type of 
accounts follows the pattern of in- 
dustry in your community, I estimate 
your income from service charges 
should be not less than $16,000, and 
most probably close to $22,000, per 
year. 

Either your per-item charges are 
too low, you have too many exempt 
accounts, allow too high an income 
rate, or are furnishing services free 
which should be charged for or in- 
cluded in the analysis. 

Incidentally, are you applying the 
income rate to an average balance, or 
are you using a minimum balance? 
From your letter it is evident that 
there is quite an opportunity to sub- 
stantially increase income from serv- 
ice charges in your bank. 

* * * : 

Q. (by Mr. T., Wisconsin): Our 
bank has total resources of about 
$15-million. We do not have an 
auditor, as such, but follow an 
audit program which provides for 
periodical balancing: of loans, lia- 
bility ledgers, savings ledgers, de- 
posit ledgers, etc., by teams of of- 
ficers assigned to perform this 
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work. The same officers do not al- 
ways perform the same work, and 
only the officers know when a 
phase of the audit program is to 
be undertaken. Incidentally, the 
officers who do the work do not 
work in cages. 

The suggestion has been made 
that because of our size, we make 
one of our officers a full-time audi- 
tor, so that we could have a more 
complete audit program. 

Some of our directors, however 
(and some of the officers, too), feel 
that this would be an unnecessary 
expense and that the present sys- 
tem is sufficient. We would ap- 
preciate your opinion. 

Also, do you have any sugges- 
tions as to how we could improve 
our present program, should we 
decide to continue it? 


A.—In your letter of inquiry you 
did not state that the program pro- 
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vides for the verifying of cash, in- 
terest income from loans and securi- 
ties, expense, or the direct verifica- 
tion of checking and savings deposit 
balances with depositors, or loan 
balances with borrowers. I take it, 
therefore, that these most important 
phases of an audit program are 
passed over under your present pro- 
gram. 

A program such as you follow, 
while better than no program at all, 
is merely a balance sheet examination 
of ‘the accounts, or a checking to 
determine that the individual ledgers 
are in balance with the general ledger 
control accounts. As such, it entails a 
considerable amount of work, and 
accomplishes very little from an 
audit standpoint. 

The program you are presently 
following can be most beneficial if, 
in addition to verifying interest in- 
come and expense, you adopt the 
following procedure in “auditing” 
the respective accounts you men- 
tioned: 

Loans and discounts. 

1. Run and balance all notes with 
the liability ledger. 

2. Run and balance the liability 
ledger with the general ledger con- 
trol account. 

3. Check out notes with the lia- 
bility ledger. 

4, Verify interest paid on loans 
for a period of time. 

- 5. Test-check signatures on loans 


as to authenticity, authority under 
proper resolutions, etc. 


6. Check out collateral with the 
collateral register. 

7. Directly verify with the bor- 
rower, a percentage of loans of all 


types and classes. 
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Savings ledgers. 

1. Run and balance the savings 
ledgers with the general ledger con- 
trol account. 

2. Re-run and proof daily deposits 
and withdrawals for a number of 
days, check back with totals reported, 
and check back against the account 
affected as proof of posting. 

3. Test-check signatures on with- 
drawals against signature cards. 

4. Verify any ledger and re-check 
wherever a ledger card or ledger 
sheet is found out of file. 

Commercial ledgers. 

1. Run and balance with general 
ledger control account. 

2. Test-check signatures on checks 
against signature cards. 

3. Test-check signatures on corpor- 
ation accounts against signature cards 
and resolutions on file. 

4. Directly confirm with the de- 
positor, the balances on a number of 
accounts. 

Now, as to your other question: 
your bank is of sufficient size to 
warrant the employment of a full- 
time auditor. He should, however, 
be responsible to the board of 
directors—have them determine the 
scope of his audit program—and 
should report to them each month on 
the scope of the work he has under- 
taken and the results of his work. 

The audit program should be de- 
signed to cover all exposure points 
and all general ledger control 
accounts, as well as the subsidiary 
accounts. In addition, the various 
phases of the program should be so 
designed so that a section or a seg- 
ment could be undertaken at un- 
determinable times. 

Should the auditor have available 
time not required for auditing work, 
it could be used for studies of opera- 
tions, costs, and in making other 
analyses or studies which could be 
of assistance to management. 


* * 


* 
Q. (by Mr. O., Pennsylvania): 


The banks in our community, now 
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that Summer is almost here, again 
are hasselling about hours. Some 
bankers feel that all banks in the 
area should have the same hours, 
while other banks are of the 
opinion that it is only necessary to 
have all the banks in the same 
town maintain the same hours. 
While we go along with the 
latter argument, some of our direc- 
tors (who are local merchants) are 
against the bank's shortening 
hours or closing on Saturday. As 
you know our situation, | would 
appreciate—if you have time—your 
opinion as to what we should do. 


A.—The matter of hours and 
Saturday closing is a “local option” 
arrangement. Decision as to changing 
hours or closing on Saturday should 
be governed by the needs of the 
community and what they require in 
the way of banking service. Under 
no circumstances should the bank 
work-week, unless there are compen- 
sating benefits to personnel, be longer 
than the work-week for people in 
comparable work in industry in the 
town. 





SELLING TO BANKS 
Write for information about good 
sideline. Hoel, 49 South Chester, 
Pasadena, California. 











As far as the other banks are con- 
cerned, I would have little fear of 
opinion, nor would I seriously con- 
sider the opposition of those directors 
who are engaged in business in the 
town, for obviously, they are think- 
ing of their own interests, for which 
they can’t be blamed, although they 
should have the interest of the bank 
in mind on such matters. 

Run your bank to properly serve 
the needs of your depositors and the 
community. As long as you do what 
you believe right, you need have no 
concern over your competition. For 
example: 

In a good-sized industrial town in 
the Middlewest there are two banks, 
both of which are operated by 
“rugged individualists”. They agree 
on nothing, and it sometimes seems 
they go out of their way to be differ- 
ent. Take the matter of banking hours 
—here is a schedule of their respec- 
tive hours: 





A BANK started 26 years ago with capital of $35 was this year’s winner of the Robert Strickland 
Agricultural Memorial Award for service to agriculture. The Alma Exchange Bank, Alma, 
Georgia, now a $2-million bank in a community of 2,500 people, led other banks in its state 
with a program of 23 farm projects, thus earning the handsome bronze plaque signifying 
leadership, and a $2,000 scholarship fund. J. J. Jones (left, above), executive vice president, 
receives the award from W. N. Shadden, chairman of the Georgia Bankers Association's 
agriculture committee. Mr. Shadden is executive vice president of the First National Bank 


of Cartersville. 
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Hours, Hours, 
Day Bank “A” Bank “B” 

Monday 9.5 9.3 
Tuesday 9.5 9.3 
Wednesday 9-1 9.3 
Thursday 9-5 9.5 
Friday 9-5 9-5 
Saturday 9.1 9.12 


Have you ever seen such differences 
and apparent lack of cooperation? 
The townspeople just chuckle, and 
continue to patronize the bank of 
their choice. In this instance, these 
differences—and there are others, 
including rates on loans—have made 
little difference in the growth of the 
respective banks. 

* * * 

Q. (by Mr. initial and state 
omitted by request): | am a junior 
officer in a bank which has re- 
sources of $*****. Our president 
is (same as a fuddy-duddy) and a 
stickler for order. Our bank has a 
service charge schedule which is 
quite stiff and which is maintained 
by agreement with the other bank 
in town. 

| would like to have a checking 
account in my bank for conven- 
ience, but if | do, | have to pay the 
regular schedule of service charges 
if | have a low balance (what of- 
ficer has any other kind of a bal- 
ance?) If | go to the other bank, | 
am still subject to the service 
charge schedule, as the banks do 
not have any reciprocal arrange- 
ments, as far as personnel is con- 
cerned. 

What do you think of such an 
arrangement, or of the president of 
a bank who won't make any con- 
cession as far as his employees are 
concerned? 

A.—The story you tell, if it is as 
you say—and I have no reason to 
doubt you—has an odor, unless, of 
course, your president is consistent 
in his relations with his employees 
and provides them with the customary 
fringe benefits, such as profit-sharing 
bonus, retirement plan, life insurance, 
health and accident insurance, and at 
least two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
plus, of course, a salary equal to or 
in excess of salaries paid in your 
community for comparable work. 

In the final analysis, the president 
runs the bank, but it is still a free 
country, and if you don’t like working 
for him, quit and seek employment 
with a bank which more closely comes 
up to your idea of how a bank should 
be run. 
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Q. (py Mr. B., Ohio): On several 
occasions you have commented un- 
favorably on association work and 
the time it takes. | gather you are 
somewhat biased and against such 
activities. | find them of great 
value in running my bank, and 
think they are a most excellent 
source of information. | attend the 
sessions, and very often—if | am 
very interested in what the speaker 
has to say—follow up with a letter 
for further information on some 
particular point or observation. 


A.—Congratulations! You are one 
of the few who, outside of renewing 
old friendships and attending social 
activities, really pluck the benefits 
from the meetings which, in most 
cases, your secretary works so hard to 
develop. 


I am not against conventions or 
association work, but have you ever 
noticed the small percentage of those 
registered at a convention who 
actually attend the business sessions? 
Have you ever been a guest speaker 
on a convention program and found 
less than 10% of those supposed to 
be there, occupying the auditorium? 
It’s a ghastly feeling at times. 


Most people go to conventions to 
meet old friends, have a good time at 
their correspondent banks’ expense, 
and take down their hair. Don’t get 
me wrong—lI am heartily in favor of 
any gathering where the exchange of 
ideas will stimulate thinking, and 
contribute to a solution of problems 
common to us all. But I am against 
these meetings as an excuse to have a 
good time. Some association secre- 
taries recognize this tendency, and 
plan their programs accordingly. 


In too many instances, the de- 
meanor of persons attending conven- 
tions is exemplified by the following 
quip which one of my readers sent 
to me after I answered the first in- 
quiry: 

“Convention procedure. 


“The first day of the convention, 
the delegate wears a badge so every- 
body will know who he is. 

“The second day, the delegate 
wears a badge so he will know who 
he is. 

“The third day, the delegate takes 


off the badge so no one will know 


who he is”. 
The quip, I am sure you will agree, 
is not without merit. END 








THE NEXT 
MEDICAL MILESTONE— 
CONQUEST 
OF CANCER? 





In a few short years we’ve 
seen the discovery of antibiotics, 
new wonder drugs for 
tuberculosis, a vaccine for polio. 
We will see the conquest 
of cancer, too, if people 
want it badly enough. 
Last year the American 
Cancér Society was unable to 
fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost 
$3,000,000. The reason— 
not enough money. Did 
you give all you could? 
Will you give all you can? 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 


c/o your town’s Postmaster. 





AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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"Independent Banking” ® 


i CONSIDER that the city of New Or- 
leans is an ideal place for the con- 
vention of the independent bankers, 
for this city was saved on January 
8, 1815, by one of the most inde- 
pendent citizens this country has 
ever produced. I believe Andrew 
Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, 
would be in favor of the independent 
bankers if he were living today, and 
from this little history I am going 
to give you, I am sure you will 
agree with me. 

Our banking system has been a 
controversial matter ever since our 
government was formed in 1789. 
Even in that early day there were 
two distinct political parties regard- 
ing the type of banking system we 
were to have. One wanted a banking 
system patterned after the Bank of 
England, with a centrally-chartered 
bank, and after considerable debate 
the first National Bank was granted 
a charter for 20 years, expiring in 
1811. 


An Important Distinction 


a 

Now, don’t get that mixed with 
national banks today. The word 
“first” in that statement is in small 
letters. Only the “National” part is 
capitalized. : 

Long before those 20 years had 
passed, opposition had developed 
against this type of institution and 
the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few. It took five years after 
the first charter expired before a 
charter was granted for the second 
National Bank. 

This bank was chartered in 1816, 
and long before its charter expired, 
the fight was on again. It became of 
national interest, and it is the only 
time in history that we had a political 
campaign based upon the chartering 
of a financial institution. 

The campaign issue in 1832 be- 
tween Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay was primarily the matter of 
rechartering the second National 
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By George Lockard 


President, Bank of West Frankfort, West Frankfort, Illinois 


Bank. Jackson was bitterly opposed 
to this bank and to the manner in 
which it had conducted its affairs. 
And if you want to read some really 
interesting things and some shenani- 
gans and corruption, you should read 
about the second National Bank. 
It was a fabulous concern for its 
day, and although the deposits seem 
small in our days of modern banking, 
it was then one of the greatest con- 
centrations of wealth. It had $8- 
million of government deposits and 
$6-million of private deposits, and 
had an annual profit of over $3- 
million—in a bank of that size! It 
had stockholders in every county in 
the country, and every country on 
the globe. About one-fourth of its 


stock was held by trustees of funds 
for charities, women, and orphans. 
Its notes circulated like gold and in 
practically all of the countries of 
the world. 

This bank, in many ways, was 
typical of some of the branch systems 
of today, except that it was controlled 
by the federal government. It had 
a main office, 25 branches, and more 
than 500 well-paid employees. 

Even in the early days, government 
agencies and bureaus tried to per- 
petuate themselves by the lobbying 
of their own employees. The mana- 
gers of the bank were very much 
involved in politics and they spent 
$58,000 in an unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat Jackson in 1832, but they did 
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MARTY KALBER, employee of the First National Bank, Colorado Springs, Colorado, looks over 
the exhibit in the bank lobby featuring the Bessie Bouton murder case in 1904. Material on 
the 52-year-old case was made available by Police Chief |. B. “Dad” Bruce. Illustrations and 
research were done by local artist Lew Tilley and local crime-writer Lillian De La Torre. The 
display was initiated with a live radio broadcast featuring President H. Chase Stone with 
Bruce, Tilley and De La Torre, and later was transferred to the state police convention. 


not admit this until after Jackson 
vetoed the bill to recharter the bank. 

The extreme Democrats of that day 
were very suspicious of an aggrega- 
tion of capital in the hands of what 
they called the selfish, unprincipled, 
and filthy rich. We have devised ways 
to take care of the filthy rich in 
modern times; it seems that we take 
them to a cleaning on or about March 
15 of each year by our so-called 
progressive, graduated income tax. 

The bank’s charter did not expire 
until 1936, but Nicholas Biddle, 
president of the bank, on the advice 
of Clay, Webster, and others, applied 
to Congress early in 1832 to have 
the bank’s charter renewed. It still 
had four years to run, but the idea 
was to put Jackson in a difficult place 
before the election. 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 107 to 86, but this did 
not scare a man like Jackson. He 
returned the bill with a veto message 
which, as Clay wrote, “contained all 
the fury of a chained panther biting 
the bars of his cage”. 

The charter of this bank was never 
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renewed, and the President’s action 
has always been matter of criticism, 
due to the fact that no provision was 
made for any banking system to take 
the place of the second National 
Bank. There was wild inflation, 
followed by the panic of 1837. Jack- 
son had one method which he ap- 
plied, and it stopped the boom with- 
out a lot of red tape. He simply 
issued his famous Species Circular, 
providing that only gold and silver 
money could be received in the pur- 
chase of public lands. The land boom 
collapsed, and over 600 banks closed. 

Banking conditions in this country 
were in a chaotic condition for many 
years, and a study will show that our 
present system of banking is not a 
matter of revolution, but a matter of 
evolution, worked out in the hard 
school of experience. 

In 1863 we were in the midst of a 
war, and our government was needing 
money and needing it in what were 
then enormous amounts — and it 
seems that it has been in that position 
ever since. 


Early in 1863, Salmon P. Chase 


invented the national banking system, 
with the primary object to sell 
government bonds with interest to 
be paid annually. The system did not 
get started early enough to aid much 
in the Civil War. 

The original idea of bank organi- 
zation was the unit bank. Five or 
more men might form a bank, pur- 
chase a certain amount of government 
bonds, and issue up to 90% of the 
amount of these bonds in bank bills, 
and after 1900 the full value of the 
bonds. 

Our national banking system grew 
to such an extent that in 1917 there 
were 7,600 national banks in the 
United States, with a combined capi- 
tal of a billion dollars. They were 
private enterprises whose bank bills 
were guaranteed by the government. 
This privilege was not revoked until 
1935. 

During this time there were grow- 
ing up in our country, two other 
classes of banks: private, and state- 
chartered banks. Banks failed during 
this period of time, just as other 
businesses failed. Vatious attempts 
were made by states to form some 
type of insurance for bank depositors, 
but none of these plans proved suc- 
cessful. 


There developed a general idea, 
which before the great depression of 
1929 was prevalent: in many com- 
munities, that national banks were 
safer than state banks, and that if 
things got bad, the government would 
step in and protect the depositors. 
However, the records show there 
wasn’t very much in a name as to 
“national” or “state”. In some sec- 
tions of the country, nearly all the 
banks closed, regardless of their affili- 
ation. 


Federal Reserve System 


There has always been a tendency 
in the Middlewest and Western states 
to claim that there was a concentra- 
tion of money in the East. In the so- 
called panic of 1907 there was a 
shortage of currency. A few years 
later we had the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve system, and 
although its purpose was not to insure 
banks, it was heralded at that time 
as an answer to most of our financial 
problems. The depression came along, 
and most bankers will tell you that 
the Federal Reserve did very little to 
aid any banks in difficulty. 

Our present dual system of banks 
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“INDEPENDENT BANKING” 


(Continued from Page 35) 





is typical of our two-party system in 
government. Comprised, as it is, of 
state and national banks, members 
and non-members of the Federal Re- 
serve system, and insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, it gives a flexibility to our bank- 
ing economy and a check on political 
extremes. It is now handling a greater 
volume of business, and more eff- 
ciently, than all the other banking 
systems of the world combined. 
Today, the changes that are being 
made in this system are not from 
legislative process from without, but 
from various segments of the banking 
fraternity within. 

The biggest menace today to our 
dual banking system is the elimina- 
tion of independent unit banks by 
the holding-company device. Holding- 
companies are not new to this coun- 
try, and their record hasn’t been 
anything to envy. 

We considered the state of Illinois 
to be 100% safe against branch-, 
chain-, and holding-company bank- 
ing. The records show that we are 
strictly a unit-banking state, with over 
900 banks—state and national, mem- 
bers and non-members of the Federal 
Reserve system, with 99.9% of all 
banks in the state insured by the 
FDIC. We observed the discussions 
and the controversies for years over 
other types of banks. However, it 
seemed very far away and foreign 
to our state, since there was no 
thought of anyone coming into IIli- 
nois and establishing a branch-bank. 
Our banking law was written into 
the constitution, and it could not be 
changed except by an amendment 
voted by the people at a general 
election. 


The State Associations 


We do not know the attitude of the 
individual state bankers associations 
regarding the types of banks they 
represent. We do know that many of 
them are not in position to wage 
any fight either for or against any 
type of bank. The independent banker 
should appreciate the action the 
Illinois Bankers Association has taken 
in its support of unit banks. The 
I. B. A. got busy and the Illinois 
legislature passed two bills which we 
think will stop future acquisitions of 
banks by holding-companies. In order 
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to get the law through, we had to 


let the holding-company keep present 
banks. 

Our dual banking system has been 
developed to the point where it can- 
not be said that national banks are 
better than state banks or that one 
is safer or better-operated than the 
other. This has all been brought 
about by the coordination of the 
Federal Reserve, state, national, and 
FDIC authorities. Modern bankers 
have a better knowledge of financial 
affairs and economy in general than 
they had years ago, and they should 
have, with all the opportunities of 
today. 

One of the important phases of our 
dual banking system is correspondent 
banking service. I am sorry that there 
are not more correspondent banks 
represented at this meeting. 

We could not render the efficient 
service that is given today, without 
correspondent banks. Correspondent 
banks must act in the same relation- 
ship as wholesale houses. They should 
not solicit banks’ accounts and also 
the banks’ customers. 

One large holding-company bank 
solicits banks, and then solicits the 
banks’ customers. We wrote this 
bank, stating that it was not our 
policy to carry an account with a 








correspondent bank if it solicited our 
own customers. We have never re- 
ceived a reply, so we assume we were 
right. 

Some of the finest correspondent 
banks in America are independent 
unit banks. These banks should be in 
favor of the independent bankers in 
our fight against holding-companies. 
This is one thing I think they should 
remember: that above all, indepen- 
dent banking and correspondent bank- 
ing stand or fall together. 

The sole purpose of bank pur- 
chases by holding-companies is to 
improve their competitive position 
and gain control. State lines and state 
laws are no barrier to these monop- 
olies. 

A careful study of the operations 
of unit banks will show that they 
serve their communities just as 
efficiently as any branch- or holding- 
company bank. The weakness of unit 
banks is not in the banking field, 
but in the legislative and political. 
We are in the same position as the 
free nations, which have no interest 
in acquiring other territory, but do 
not want to be taken over by others. 

Unit banks have had a passive 
attitude, and have made little effort 
to protect themselves from the hold- 
ing-companies. Branch-banking in- 
creased 60% from 1946 to 1954. 

Unit banks still predominate in 29 
states. We are over 12,000-strong, 
and in a good many states we are in 





COMPTON NATIONAL BANK, Compton, California, on April 3 observed its 30th anniversary. 
Shown here are (from the left) President Robert W. McGovney; A. G. Disney, chamber of 
commerce president, and K. J. Hubbell, former president of the bank (1940-1946) and a 
director since its inception. Deposits of the bank on the anniversary date were $13,400,000. 
Due to damage in the community during the 1933 earthquake, the bank was in five different 
locations that year, and moved to its present (sixth) location on July 4, 1948. 
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DISCUSSING THE SKETCH of the first completed phase of the expansion program at the 





Union Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles are (left to right) Claud Beelman, architect; 
Ben R. Meyer, chairman of the board and president, and Willard H. Chotiner, general con- 
tractor, When all phases of the program are completed, the multi-million-dollar program 
will make the bank one of the most modern and efficient banking operations under one 


roof in the West. 


control of our bankers association. 
Unit banks are still being organized; 
1955 showed 117 new banks. Texas 
led with 14, Florida had 12, Illinois 
had 11. 

Formerly one of the main qualifi- 
cations of employees in a country 
bank was their knowledge and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the cus- 
tomers of the local bank. This per- 
sonal knowledge saved hours of 
investigations, letters, telephone calls, 
and bulging files. 

In many communities the local 
banker’s morning mail consists in 
large part of inquiries from holding- 
company banks, finance companies, 
mail order houses, and various other 
organizations that are trying to trans- 
act a banking business at the expense 
of the local banker’s furnishing com- 
plete information on their customers. 
We have a file for that type of stuff. 

There are many banks in the 
United States that can boast of oper- 
ating under the same name or in the 
same location for over 100 years. 
These banks should be proud of their 
records. 

Unit banks need not succumb to 
the theory that they cannot meet the 
competition of other types of institu- 
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tions. In some communities, their 
worst competition is with building- 


and-loans. 


In any report on our banking 
system, we should mention the change 
of the general policies of the Federal 
Reserve and the supervisory agencies. 
It is true that in the past, many good 
banks were closed because of certain 
policies of the state and national 
examiners; one of these was the 
stress on market value of bonds, and 
liquidity. Any bank that was closed 
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and liquidated during the depression, 
and paid as much as 50% of its 
deposits, should have never been 
closed. 

We have several hundred corpora- 
tions that have paid consecutive divi- 
dends for over 50 years; had they 
been liquidated during the depres- 
sion, very few of them could have 
paid 50¢ on the dollar. The attitude 
of some of the examining authorities 
on the value of banking assets has 
undergone a considerable change in 
recent years. They have changed their 
position from that of an undertaker 
to that of a physician. 


Must Keep Banks Open 


It is to their advantage and to the 
public’s advantage to keep banks 
open, rather than having them close. 
Having this in mind, no doubt, the 
comptroller of the currency in May 
1953 made the statement that he 
“believes in the dual banking system 
from the ground up”, and pledged 
his cooperation with the bankers 
and the state banking departments. 

In 1938 the accord reached be- 
tween the supervisors of state banks 
and the federal banking authorities 
provided that high-grade securities 
would be “henceforth and forever” 
carried at amortized cost in valuing 
bank assets, when acquired above 
par. This rule includes all United 
States bonds. Had a similar rule 
been in effect 30 years ago, many 
banks that were closed could have 
remained open, and enormous losses 
prevented. 

The Federal Reserve system is 
doing an excellent job and is func- 
tioning at present in what we think 
is along the lines it was designed to 
operate in, without government in- 
terference and dictation. , 

All of these things taken into con- 
sideration give banks their best 
position in history and assures us 
that the dual banking system will 
continue to operate as a group of 
state-and national-chartered institu- 
tions, their only encroachment being 
from within their own banking 
circles, from holding-companies and 
similar devices organized for the 
purpose of gaining control of banks. 

We urge that all independent 
bankers operate their banks in such 
manner that they will be in a position 
at all times to handle their local 
situations, and to support their In- 
dependent Bankers Association in its 
fight for unit banks. END 
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Theyre using YOUR money to run laundries ! 











AST YEAR, your federal government hired 7,400 people to run 125 

commercial-type laundries . . . in direct competition with the private 

laundry business. The annual payroll alone was $16,000,000 . . . and 
your tax dollars helped foot the bill! 


Laundries are but one of over 2,500 government-operated facilities that 
compete with free enterprise business and industry. Others include metal- 


processing, garbage-removal, automotive repair, petroleum, bakeries, dental FREE | ape 
manufacturing, and uncounted other operations that private business and hitecuny of a 
industry are able and willing to do better . . . without your help in Hoover Report 
paying for it! susp ay hemnaigd 


The non-political, unbiased Hoover Commission has dug deeply and come 
up with facts. One of the Hoover Report’s chief recommendations is this: 
Our government must stop competing with its own citizens in business, 
industry and professions. Such competition is not in the public interest 
and is a menace to America’s economic system that has produced and 
maintained history’s highest living standards. 


BASIC GRAIN 


In the final analysis, it is your living standards and ours that are threatened. 





BASIC REFRACTORIES INCORPORATED cuvnano 1s ono 
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A HIGHSCHOOL TEACHER recently 
presented this question to me: 
Suppose you have an application 
for a loan of $1000, from a man 
who has 10 shares of stock worth 
$1000. He wants to buy 10 shares 
more and offers the $2000 of 
stock for collateral. Would you 
make the loan? 

Answer: Very likely yes. 

Question Number 2. Suppose 
you have an application from a 
young man for $1000, to buy a 
hamburger stand. He is honest, 
good character, a worker, has three 
children. Would you make that 
loan? 

I did not give a direct answer, 
saying the question was purely 
hypothetical and that the facts as 
to value, character and ability 
would have to be carefully checked. 

Yet, the teacher maintained, the 
first loan was purely for specula- 
tion and the second for the worthy 
purpose of putting a man in busi- 
ness and enabling him to support 
his family. As a matter of choice 
between the two, the bank appar- 
ently would make the first and 
refuse the second. It doesn’t seem 
fair. 


No Matter of Choice 


To this I replied that there was 
no matter of choice at all. We 
might make both loans or we might 
make neither. The two applications 
were in no way related and each 
must be considered on its merits. 
The whole thing is hypothetical 
and loans are made on actual 
situations and actual collateral. 

While the discussion appears 
somewhat pointless, it indicates 
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the thinking of some people, and 
it did make me think about loans 
in general and business loans in 
particular. 

City banks probably make more 
business loans than any other type. 
Country banks, on the other hand, 
make relatively few business loans. 
Of the various loans made in 
country banks, whether they be to 
farmers or businessmen, on real 
estate or consumer goods, the most 
hazardous seems to be the business 
loan. 

There are usually excellent rea- 
sons why a business loan should 
be made. It means. an occupation 
for a man or several men. It means 
employment, activity and produc- 
tion. Yet a business loan is utterly 
dependent on management, whether 
it be a great corporation or a one- 
man shop. 

In country banks, most business 
loans are the one-man shop type. 
Management, to the country 
banker, in many cases means the 
character and ability of one indi- 
vidual. 

The GI home loan has a fine 
history of re-payment up to this 
point. The GI business loan has 
had a less favorable history. Many 
circumstances enter into this, but 
the basic hazard of a business loan 
is a most important factor. 


Consider a community that has 
200 business enterprises. The 200 
accounts are spread between two 
banks. Some get their financing 
elsewhere than from the banks and 
some need no financing. One bank 
in the community sorted out its 
business loans and found it had 
only 25. Of that, 20 were tip-top 
and five not so good, but that five, 
on close scrutiny, were found to be 


loaded with headaches. 


The average farmer appreciates 
advice and counsel from his — 
banker. Some businessmen think 
they know just as much as the 
banker and don’t want any of his 
advice. Some troublesome business 
loans result from an excessively 
high standard of living on the part 
of the borrower. This is a personal 
thing and most borrowers don’t 
want the banker telling them what 
kind of a car they should drive, 
how their wives should dress, or 
how much liquor they should 
drink. On the other hand, bankers 
don’t like to inject themselves into 
the personal affairs of borrowers. 
If this becomes necessary, it would 
appear that the bank has already 
let the borrower go too far. 


A Good Policy 


City banks build rather exhaus- 
tive files on business loans.- We 
country banks might well do the 
same thing. A file on each business 
loan should contain all available 
information, with definite figures 
on the business and its progress. 
The file provides a history of the 
past for the guidance of the future. 
If the trend is bad for a given . 
business, or the situation has al- 
ready started to deteriorate, facts 
must be faced, as a situation of 
this type seldom improves by wait- 
ing or stalling. If a loss must be 
taken, the sooner it is faced the 
better. 

One business loan can cause 
more headaches than a dozen 
farmers’ lines. Nothing is more 
impressive than a sound and pro- 
gressive business operation, and 
conversely, nothing is more de- 
pressing than a business that is 
closed down and ready to go on 
the block to satisfy creditors. END 
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Skirmish Won; Battle Continues ! 


Restrictions on the expansion of bank holding-com- | 


panies have been passed by Congress and signed into / 


law by President Eisenhower. Enactment of the bank 
holding-company law climaxed a lengthy fight by the 
Independent Bankers Association for legislation of this 
ty pe. 

The fact that the law is now on the books does not 
mean, however, that the issue of the independents vs. 
bank holding-companies has been settled in favor of the 
independents. We have won a_ skirmish, but the 
battle continues. 

Though the law will slow the bank-grabbing aggression 
of the holding-companies, that does not mean the holding- 
companies are going to be satisfied with their existing 
empires. There will be continued efforts by monopoly- 
minded banking interests to take even more than they 
already have. 

I. B. A. members and officials must maintain their 
vigilance everywhere to insure that the intent of the law 
is not circumvented and that the holding-companies do 
not gain legislation which would have the effect of 
negating what we have fought so hard to achieve. 


And now that the holding-company bill skirmish has 
been won, we can turn our energies to other matters 
demanding attention. As Representative Brent Spence of 
Kentucky, who sponsored the legislation in the House, 
so aptly said, “We have boarded up the big hole in the 
barn door. Now we shall take care of the little ones as 
we can get around to them.” 


* * * 


Doat Slam the Door 


Early last month an important warning was voiced by 
F. K. Gardner, vice president of the Central National 
Bank of Chicago and the recently-elected chairman of the 
new instalment credit division of the Bank Shareowners 
Advisory League. 

Stated Mr. Gardner: “The federal monetary authorities 
have suggested that bankers keep their standards high to 
justify the high levels of consumer credit, particularly in 
view of the fact that manufacturers have stepped-up their 
efforts to boost sales through instalment credit. But 
bankers should remember that it is they who have to tell 
the public, ‘No’. And the public will remember that when 
these same bankers return to woo them to come in and 
borrow”. 

Since then, of course, the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rates have gone generally to 234%, and, in some districts, 
to 3%. Any credit-tightening move involves real work for 

, 
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bankers. It calls for the most adroit diplomacy and tact 
on the part of the officers who meet the public. As Mr. 
Gardner said: “It will mean closer attention to customers’ 
needs and abilities to pay, and more frequent and de- 
tailed follow-up on dealers. But this close attention will 
prevent a public relations black eye for the banks”. 

Too frequently has the man-on-the-street been led to 
quip that the “typical” bank only grants loans to the 
person who doesn’t really need to borrow, and then re- 
fuses the man who is in genuine need. Such a public 
attitude has stimulated the rapid growth of competitive 
lending and savings institutions. 

Now, more than ever, each bank executive manager 
should pay particular attention to the written statements, 
the conversation and the attitude which his community’s 
present and new borrowers will see and hear as they 
contact the bank. Are the credit line shortenings and the 
refusals brief and abrupt, or are they conveyed with 
complete courtesy, understanding and sympathy? Are 
customers led to genuine agreement and appreciation 
of the necessary bank action? 

Selectivity in credit extension is a most difficult task, 
yet it can be accomplished successfully if meticulous 
care and understanding are devoted to every facet of 
the work. 


* * * 


Canking Group Fires Sack 


Advocates of branch-banking never rest, it seems. In 
Saint Louis recently, the Globe-Democrat carried an 
editorial favoring limited branch-banking in Missouri. 
We’re pleased to note that the Associate Bankers of 
Saint Louis and Saint Louis county fired right back 
at the newspaper. 

In a letter to the publisher of the paper, the banking 
group said the majority of bankers in the area were 
“very disturbed” by the editorial. A resolution adopted 
by the group was sent to the paper. It declared, “Any 
encroachment of branch-banking in whatever form 
would ultimately destroy the independent unit banking 
system of the state and put credit institutions into the 
hands of monopolists and absentee managements to the 
detriment of the people of the state.” 

The banking group made this point: “Community 
banks are serving their customers well. They are con- 
stantly investing additional capital to provide new and 
larger facilities to meet the increasing need for service. 
Local banks can arrange larger loans through their 
correspondeht banks. The establishment of branch-banks 
would have little effect on relieving downtown traffic 
congestion. 
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If it weren’t for brand names 





You'd have to be a jeweler to pick a good watch 


In your jeweler’s showcase stand 
row on row of beautiful watches. 

As a customer, it’s your job to 
get the most watch for your 
money. 

How can you know you are 
right? On an important purchase 
like this, what gives you the cour- 
age to point at one and say, “I'll 
take this’? In fact—how can you 


@ be sure about anything you buy? 


A GOOD BRAND 


Isn’t it because you follow the 
first rule of safe and sound buying: 
A good brand 
is your best guarantee 
No matter what kind of a product 
you want to buy, you know you 
can bank on a good brand. You 
know the company stands back 
of it because its reputation is at 
stake. You know, in short, that 

you are right. 


To become an even better buyer, 
get to know more good brands. 
The pages of this magazine are a 
good guide. Let them help you 
cut down on your buying mis- 
takes, get more for your shop- 
ping money. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 
Incorporated 

A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 

37 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK has both a 
Drive-In window for motorists and a Walk- 


Up window for pedestrians. 


a 


Bi: 


Drive-In ... W: 


inrerior of this bank’s modern functional 
alk-Up window facilities. 


THE BANK RECENTLY INSTALLED a complete National Unit Plan 


for better control. 





“Our Jalional Unit Plan Posting Machines 
pay for themselves 


in less than 3 years!” 


“We wanted to ob- 

tainmaximumspeed, 

efficiency, and audit 

control at a mini- 

mum cost,” writes 

Everett W. Struck- 

mann, auditor of this 

ee said — 

meR.£s issouri bank. ‘‘We 

Assistant Vice- _ replaced our dual 

President Auditor posting system with 

a modern National 

Unit Plan. The results have been 
amazing. 

“Our new Nationals have provided 

our employees with a shorter work 


—Citizens National Bank, Maplewood, Missouri 


week, improving their morale and 
reducing costly overtime. In addition, 
we now have far better control over 
our operations, and errors have been 
practically eliminated. The savings in 
time and personnel will pay for the 
cost of our new system in less than 
three years. 

“‘We now know that we are using 
themost modernand efficient account- 
ing system available. We can recom- 
mend the National System as a fine 
investment for any bank.” 

This bank invested in a National 
System and soon obtained substantial 
savings. National Machines will dothe 
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same for any bank. They soon pay for 
themselves out of the money they save, 
then continue returning the savings 
as extra profit. Why not investigate 
the many benefits a National System 
can provide for your bank? Call your 
nearby National representative today, 
and he will gladly show you. His num- 
ber is listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. 








